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DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by federal, 

state, and other agencies, individually and in coop- 
eration; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of stream-flow; 
more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, companies, 
municipalities, states, and the federal government; the ELIMINA- 
TION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consumption of lumber 
and forest products; the advancement of SOUND REMEDIAL 
FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the perma- 
the development of COMMUNITY 


nent needs of our citizens; 


FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 
America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 

The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school children, 
in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggressive 
policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the 
science of forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in present 
methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber may be 


fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE invites contributions in the form of popular 
articles, stories and photographs dealing with trees, forests, reforestation, lumbering, wild life, hunting 
and fishing, exploration or any of the many other activities which forests and trees typify. Its pages 
are open to a free discussion of forest questions which in the judgment of the editor will be of value 
in promoting public knowledge of our forests and their use. Signed articles published in the magazine 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the Association. Manuscripts must be accompanied by return 


postage. Editorial and Publication Office, The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 
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As the curtain of Time unfolds a New Year, the Association has 
written on the last page in the book of 1927 an appreciation to its President, 
George D. Pratt, and to its members for their splendid and generous 
part in assuring its permanency by creating an Endowment Fund. The 
Fund was initiated by Mr. Pratt early in the year with his liberal sub- 
scription of $100,000, and is being carried out by the generosity of the 
members of the Association. At the time of going to press the total 
amount received stands at $244,000, and with subscriptions coming in 
daily, it is now our hope that we may reach $300,000. 


As a tribute to the generosity and foresight of its members in the 
interest of American forests, and asa permanent record, the Association 
will publish, when the Fund is completed, a booklet containing the name 
of every donor. » This booklet will be a testimonial of the faith established 
in the principles and policies of the Association, and dedicated to those 
among our membership who have made these principles possible. 
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Spruce for Tomorrow’s Paper 


Can the Pulp and Paper Industry of the Northeast Survive? 
By Joun F. Preston 


UTTING of pulpwood has been going on: steadily 
in our northern forests for the past thirty 
Wood was first used for paper making in 1869, but 
the quantity consumed was small until the year 1889, when 
over 500,000 cords were used. From then on, the amount 
of wood required for paper making in the United States 
has increased by leaps and bounds, with spruce the undis- 


years. 


For years this species has sup- 
Of the pulpwood used today, 


puted king of paper woods. 
plied the bulk of our paper. 
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Our wild forest lands are a strange mixture of tree species and products. 


seventy per cent is made from spruce, fir and hemlock, more 
than three-fourths of which is spruce. 

A narrow strip of spruce forest is found along the northern 
edge of the United States from Minnesota to Maine. A still 
narrower strip extends southward along the upper slopes 
of the Appalachian Mountains into North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. This is the territory from which our 
spruce pulpwood has been taken and where the paper indus- 


try has concentrated. In recent years the paper business has 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 





This shows old 


field regeneration of white pine, hemlock and hardwoods—discouraging to the mill- 
man seeking spruce for permanent management 
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invaded the South, as a result of the perfection of the 
sulphate process, making possible the use of southern pines 
for kraft paper. But this movement in no way relieves the 
demand upon spruce, which is the wood par excellence for 
newsprint, book and fine papers. The increasing scarcity 
of spruce is forcing the migration of the industry in quite 
another direction—to Canada and to some extent to the 
west coast. 
The industry 
dependent on 
spruce wood 
as a raw ma- 
terial must 
face the fact 
that after 
thirty years of 
ceaseless cut- 
ting, it has 
given too lit- 
tle thought to 
what it would 
do when the 
supply became 
exhausted; 
that _ inade- 
quate steps 
have been tak- 
en to insure 
the future 
pulpwood sup- 


ply. Some — [ Cutting of pulpwood has been going on in our northern forests pretty steadily for 
\ 
” 


thought has 4 
been given the | 
problem even 

years ago and some corporations have taken very complete 


steps to provide a future supply, but these are the exceptions. 

As one looks backward, there seems to be nothing very 
strange about it for several reasons. In the first place, 
paper-mill executives were always busy with immediate 
problems of making paper and selling it in a highly com- 
petitive market. The technic of paper making logically 
begins with the raw material delivered into the yard. 
Throughout this thirty-year period there has never been 
any great difficulty in buying the full annual wood require- 
ments of the mills, either from our own forests or from 
those of Canada. The steady increase in price has been an 
indicator of growing scarcity, to be sure, but the wood 
famine has always been prospective. 

In the second place, our wild forest lands are a strange 
mixture of tree species and products, discouraging to either 
the forester or the general manager of a pulp mill seeking 
forest lands for permanent management for spruce. Beech, 
birch, maple, basswood, elm, oak, pine, cedar and tamarack 
are good trees for lumber, posts, poles, ties and specialty 
products, but they do not make acceptable pulpwood. A 
mixture of nearly all of them in greater or less proportion 
with the spruce, balsam, and hemlock is inevitable in any 
large area of the northern forests. With the exception of 





the past thirty years, with little thought as to what would be done when the supply 
gave out, so now the question looms large before the industry is a question 


northern Minnesota, the largest proportion of spruce which 
I have found in any contiguous body of timber is thirty per 
cent. Is it any wonder, then, that most pulp and paper mills 
failed to undertake the responsibilities of forest land owner- 
ship on a scale that would justify management for a sus- 
tained yield? 

Slowly and surely the pulpwood has been removed by the 
man who 
owned the 
land and 
bought by the 
man who 
owned the 
pulp mill until 
now the end is 
rapidly ap- 
proaching. 
Will it be the 
end of the 
vast pulp and 
paper industry 
of the north- 
east, or can all 
or part of it 
yet be saved 
if we act 
quickly ? 

That is the 
question which 
the industry 
is asking the 
foresters. It 
in which the 
public is deeply concerned, in that the United States con- 
sumes more paper than all other countries combined. ‘The 
time has come when it is not difficult to say definitely that 
spruce supplies are extremely limited. The best perspective 
view of the situation is given in a bulletin of the United 
States Forest Service entitled ““How the United States Can 
Meet Its Present and Future Pulpwood Requirements.” 
In this bulletin it is shown that the available supplies of 
spruce, fir, and hemlock in the northeast total about seventy- 
five million cords; that the annual consumption is four 
million cords, of which three million cords come from our 
American forests. At the present rate of use, therefore, 
there is a twenty-five-year supply. But there is an annual 
growth to be taken account of. This is placed at one hun- 
dred eighty-three million cubic feet, equivalent to one and 
one-half million cords annually. Mature forests do not put 
on much net growth over large areas. Growth and decay 
balance; therefore, the growth must be taking place in 
immature stands. If allowed to accumulate for twenty-five 
years, it will amount to a theoretical thirty-seven and one- 
half million cords, which may extend the life of the industry 
ten or fifteen years longer, or to a total period of thirty- 
five or forty years. 

All of this is encouraging if true. Perhaps it is true, 
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because no one is in a position to either deny or affirm it. It 
is enormously important to the pulp and paper industry, as 
well as to the public whose welfare is so closely connected 
with it. To be of much value in planning for future pulp- 
wood supplies for 
individual mills, it 
is necessary to know 
where this timber is, 
who owns it, the 
character of owner- 
ship and whether or 
not it is being ade- 
quately _ protected 
from fire. 
words, to what ex- 
tent can the indi- 


vidual mill expect 


In other 
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Log-driving on a Maine river. 
drives. But the end is in sight. 


this timber to become available for purchase from year to 
year in the pulpwood market, and how necessary is it to 
own and manage timberlands to insure a future supply? 
It is known that a large part of the available supply, both 
merchantable wood and young forest, is in the State of 
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This is a very familiar scene during the great spring 
The increasing scarcity of spruce is forcing the migra- 
tion of the industry in search of a source of supply 


| on 


Maine and that a small part of the industry already owns, 
perhaps, a large share of the merchantable pulpwood. New 
York State has locked up about seven million cords in the 
Adirondack State Park—a tree cemetery from the point of 
















A great pile of pulpwood and 
the busy waters of the river 
during a log drive 


view of industry. Practi- 
cally nothing is known about 
the young growth other than 
that most of it seems to be 
located in the State of 
Maine. 

The forester who tries to 
work out a forest policy for 
~ — ~~ an individual mill is badly 

ww handicapped by lack of re- 
liable How 


wonderfully useful would be 


information. 






a comprehensive forest sur- 
vey such as has been talked 
about so long! It does not 


exist and the forester is 
forced into a more or less 


method. He 
“pnulpwood 


hit-and-miss 
becomes a 
hound” with his nose to the ground and his ears alert for 
any smells or sounds indicating the occurrence of pulpwood. 
He must rely upon the rather general published information 
and that in the files and minds of State and Federal forestry 


Per- 


authorities, consulting foresters and timber brokers. 
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haps if more reliable and detailed information had been avail- 
able, the present uncertainty as to future wood supplies 
in both the paper and the lumber industry would not now 


exist. 
Communities and regions depending upon the pulp and 
paper industry for their 


prosperity, as now located, 
are not interested in know- 
ing that there are abundant 
supplies of suitable wood for 
paper making in Alaska or 
the Rocky Mountains or the 
Pacific Coast. What they 
are interested in is the for- 


Abandoned farm land, existing over large areas throughout the Northeastern 
States, represents the opportunity of the pulp and paper industry to ‘Dig 
In the planting of waste and abandoned land such as this, of which 
millions of acres are available, lies the solution of the problem 


In.” 


“Can the pulp and paper 
He cannot answer it 


ester’s answer to the question, 
industry of the northeast survive?” 
for the industry as a whole, but he can answer it in part 
at least for individual mills. The answer depends in part 
upon these factors: 

1. The quantity of forest land owned and the yield which 
can be obtained during the next thirty years. 

2. The extent to which hemlock can be substituted for 
spruce. 

3. The extent to which popple or pine or hardwoods can 
be used, either as substitutes for spruce in the present product 
or in the manufacture of some other product adapted to these 
species. 

4. The extent to which the mill is willing to go into the 
planting of spruce on suitable land in order to insure a 
future supply. 

Other factors, of course, have a bearing on the problem 
such as the financial condition of the particular mill, and 
the success of State-wide fire protection of forests. The 
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young forests, supposed to be growing pulpwood at the rate 
of one and one-half million cords a year, must not burn. 
Everybody must take an interest in that, and the extent that 
we do will have an important bearing upon the result. 
Twelve and one-half years’ life of the industry is at stake. 


De A a : 
Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


Such land as this is ideally suited to 
the growth of spruce 


The continued availability of pulp- 
wood from Canada is of course an im- 
portant factor in the case of many 
mills. The real solution of the prob- 
lem and the only way to assure a 
permanent and cheap supply of spruce 
pulp wood is by planting trees on the 
lands now available within a reason- 
able distance of every mill in the 
Northeast. The abandoned farm land 
which exists over large areas through- 
out the Northeastern States represents the opportunity of the 
pulp and paper industry to “dig in.” New York State is 
reported on good authority to have not less than two million 
acres of such lands completely free of volunteer growth and 
excellently suited for tree planting. New England, Penn- 
sylvania and the Lake States have other millions of acres 
equally well suited to this purpose. New York State alone 
could produce permanently not far from two million cords 
annually from the lands now abandoned and idle. Such 
land is ideally suited to the growth of spruce and the cli- 
mate is altogether favorable. Such lands can be purchased 
and planted at a reasonable cost, considering their high pro- 
A few paper mills have already realized 
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Courtesy J. A. Cope 


ductive capacity. 


the opportunity and have started planting operations on a 
large scale, but the industry as a whole is doing nothing. 
Spruce in its natural habitat does not grow very rapidly. 
Competition with other more aggressive tree species forces 
it into the swamps, up into the high slopes of the mountains, 
or stunts it in early life on the better soils by the crowding 
(Continued on page 48) 





The Oldest Cultivated 
Trees in the World 


Cypress Arches Tell to Moderns a Story of Antique Beauty and Romance 


By Georce F. WEEKs 


HE giant sequoias of the northwest coast, together 

with the magnificent native palms of the oases of 

the Colorado Desert in California, whose age is in- 
definite but may well cover centuries, as does that of the 
redwoods, afford two of the most striking and picturesque 
examples of natural forest growth in the world. But rival- 
ing them in beauty and grandeur are the stately, majestic 
cypresses of Chapultepec Park, or the Bosque de Chapul- 
tepec, as it is locally known, on the outskirts of Mexico 
City. The most notable feature in which these trees surpass 
the sequoias and the palms of California is that while the 


latter are of natural growth, the cypresses owe their exist- 
ence in their present position to the hand of man, as de- 
noted by the regularity of their growth along the various 
avenues of the famous park. 

These avenues are today, with the single exception that 
will be noted, just as they were designed and constructed 
many centuries ago. Experts who have studied them have 
given their opinion that they will date well back toward 
the more or less mythical Mosaic period, and with all cer- 
tainty that they antedate the advent of the Saviour nearly 


two thousand years ago. The avenues are not of sufficient 





Of breath-taking beauty are these magnificent avenues of cultivated cypress in Mexico, whose exact origin is lost 
in the dim centuries. This pathway is known as La Calzada de Los Artistas—“The Avenue of the Artists’? 
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Here the sun shines through the cypress trees on La Calzada de los 
“The Avenue of the Poets’ 





Poetes 


width to accommodate wheeled vehicles, since at the time 
of their construction nothing of that kind was known on 
this continent, so far, at least, as prehistoric sculptures and 
pictographs go. Ample space, however, is afforded between 
the gigantic trunks and beneath the overhanging, moss- 
draped boughs of the trees to accommodate any number of 
those who go to admire Nature’s handiwork. 

Doubtless, in the remote ages, these pathways bore vari- 
ous appropriate designations bestowed by succeeding races. 
Whether any trace of such nomenclature has come down to 
modern times can not be determined. However, the names 
that have been given them and by which they have long been 


known are appropriate enough. 





There, for example, is the 
Avenue of the Poets, stretching 
away for half or three-quarters 
of a mile, straight as though 
marked by the flight of an arrow. 
It is bordered by giant cypress 
trees whose size may be inferred 
from the fact that the writer 
counted eighteen full-length 
strides in making the circuit of a 
single massive trunk, the equiva- 
lent of at least fifty feet. While 
these trees vie with the sequoias in 
circumference, there is a decided 
dissimilarity in their respective 
heights. The former tower aloft 
to four hundred feet, but the 
Chapultepec cypresses are scarcely 
a hundred feet in height. How- 
ever, they are more picturesque 
in appearance, their great limb 
development and the masses of 
silver-gray moss present a de- 
cidedly attractive appearance 
when compared with the naked 
though stately shafts of the red- 
woods. Isolated cypresses fre- 
quently attain a much greater 
height than is the case in the 
crowded groves of the Bosque de 
Chapultepec. 

While wandering down the 
aisle of the avenue dedicated to 
poets, the visitor will concede 
that this pathway is well named, 
for if there be the slightest poetic 
sentiment in his or her nature, it 
can not fail to be aroused by 
the sight of these silent monarchs 
of the ages, and the lure of the 
dense and grateful as well as 
picturesque semi-obscurity _ be- 
neath them. 

From the Avenue of the Poets 
the visitor will be tempted to 
turn at right angles into the Avenue of the Artists. Here 
the view in every direction affords the most attractive sub- 
jects for brush, crayon, pencil, or camera. At the far end 
of this beautiful highway one catches a glimpse of masses 
of bright-colored flowering plants and shrubs, and from every 
point the wonders of the vista are intensified. 

Connecting with the avenue dedicated to the artists, 
one turns into a pathway given to philosophy, though 
why this should have been done is as inexplicable as are 
many other things encountered in this land of wonders. 
The Avenue of the Philosophers is so completely embowered 
that scarcely a single ray of sun can penetrate it. The vista 
is reminiscent of a vast tunnel, whose shady recesses 
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mayhap invite to philosophize. 

Emerging from the philo- 
sophic highway, one encounters 
the Highway of the King. It 
is easy to understand why this 
name was bestowed because of 
the tradition that this particular 
avenue was the one favored by 
Montezuma and his kingly prede- 
cessors. In the present case, 
however, the ancient form of the 
avenue has not been preserved. 
Groves of rapidly growing euca- 
lyptus trees have replaced the 
cypress on one side, and the road- 
way has been widened to modern 
proportions for the accommoda- 
tion of wheeled traffic. 

These exotics, perhaps half a 
century old, have had a marvel- 
ous growth in the warm sun and 
moist soil of the park, and tower 
aloft far above their more aged 
and hoary brethren of the cypress 
family. Succeeding generations 
will stare in wonder at these 
trees, which in their natural habi- 
tat of the Antipodes frequently 
reach a height of more than 350 
feet. 
more 
Mexico, 
growth may be surpassed. 

To the Bosque on holidays 
come throngs from the city, only 


In time to come, under the 
conditions in 
this wonderful 


favorable 
even 


a short distance away, and along 
the Highway of the King and 
other smoothly paved, winding 
thoroughfares may be seen an 
aggregation and variety of equip- 
age, operated whether by gaso- 
line, horse or mule power, as 
well as throngs of equestrians 
Costly, high- 
powered automobiles of the latest 
and most fashionable style alternate with carriages and 
coaches drawn by spirited horses or sleek satiny-skinned 
mules, resplendent with gold and silver ornamented harness 
and trappings. The occupants of the luxurious automobiles 
show plainly enough by their expression how vastly superior 
they fancy themselves; but for genuine superiority, calm in- 
difference and confidence, those few who still adhere to the 
old-fashioned vehicles and the old-fashioned animals are 
simply incomparable and inimitable in their dignity. 

A manifestly wealthy haciendado of the old school makes 
his way along the bordering bridle path. The silver-mounted 
bridle and heavily ornamented saddle of the mule which he 
rides, as well as the attendant picturesquely clad mozo as his 


and pedestrians. 





And here romance holds sway, on one of the avenues of Los Amantes— 


dedicated to Youth and the God of Love 


bodyguard, betokens his status in life. Pacing gravely by 
his side is a youngster, doubtless a grandson, gotten up in 
exact imitation of the gray-haired elder, the saddle of the 
sleek pony that he is riding reaching no higher than the 
cincha of his companion’s mount. 

Camiones, or auto buses, crowded with “common people” — 
just plain people—mingle with the most expensive vehicles. 

The pathways upon either hand are closely packed with 
pedestrians strolling or resting, or listening to the music 
from the public bands of the Capital City, and their footsteps 
are imprinted upon exactly the same spots beneath the shade 
of the self-same cypress trees that sheltered the Toltec, the 
Aztec and the Spanish rulers of centuries past. 





By EMANUEL Fritz 


URLS are not uncommon protuberances on trees of 
many species. They frequently assume curious forms 
or characteristics which arrest the interest of passersby 
and make them prized by collectors for their special 


usefulness as_ novelties. 
Burls may be found on 
oaks, maples, pines, eu- 
calyptus—in fact, there are 
few species of trees that are 
entirely free from these 
curious growths, although it 
is only the occasional tree 


‘ 


that may “sport a burl.” 
But the California redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens), is 
undoubtedly the burl cham- 
pion among the trees in 
point of numbers, size and 
value, at least. A small in- 
dustry has developed in 
California around the col- 
lection of redwood burls 
and their manufacture into 
novelties. Strange as it 
may seem, the small burls 
have become highly prized 
as house or porch plants, 
due to their remarkable vi- 
tality in sprouting and re- 
maining beautifully decora- 
tive for months and some- 
times years. This, however, 
is only one of their uses. 
The author recently ob- 
tained a longitudinal section 
through a large burl, a 
photographic reproduction 
of which appears with this 
article. It shows very 


clearly how these burls 





Typical large burls on virgin redwood trees. Such 
burls are collected by felling the tree or building a 
scaffold up to the burl. The delicate, graceful 
foliage of a sprouting burl is shown in the heading. 
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arise and how they grow in dimension. ‘They resemble 
bumps or immense warts, sometimes no larger than a man’s 
fist, or they may be many feet in diameter. The longest burl 
the author has record of was sixty feet long. It was 


on a redwood tree and ex- 
tended upward along the 
trunk from a point eight 
feet off the ground, and for 
nearly its entire distance 
practically encircled the 
tree. This burl yielded 
10,000 board feet of ma- 
terial and cost the collector 
$1,000 in labor to cut and 
load on a truck at the tree. 

Ordinarily, burls on red- 
wood trees are only a few 
feet in diameter, but speci- 
mens five and six feet in 
diameter are not uncom- 
mon. The largest burl on 
record in point of lumber 
contents yielded 30,000 
board feet of very beauti- 
fully figured wood. This 
burl encircled the base of a 
redwood tree and converted 
the butt of it into a pyra- 
mid upon which the tree 
seemed to rest. At its base, 
this pyramidal burl meas- 
ured seventy-five feet in cir- 
cumference and looked not 
unlike a gigantic boulder. 

Just what causes burls is 
not known. The best ex- 
planation is that they are 
the result of adventitious 
buds which persist year 
after year, but seldom, if 
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This is the photograph of a longitudinal section through 

the trunk of a virgin redwood tree and a large burl. 

Note the remarkable enlargement of the burl as the 
tree grew to greater dimensions 


ever, throw out shoots. These buds are very close together 
and consequently cause the grain to be very irregular and 
actually intricate in its twists and turns. When a burl is 
cut at right angles to the pith of the buds, the figure usually 
gives a very closely crowded bird’s-eye effect. There are 
literally thousands of these buds on a large redwood burl, 
and each year each bud extends the distance of an annual 
ring, thus causing the growth of the burl to keep apace with 
the growth of its host. Occasionally one of these buds 
actually sprouts, and throws out a tender shoot three feet to 
four feet long, which dies off as the season advances. As a 
rule, the tip of each “bud” shows no apparent sign of life, 
or else is only slightly green and soft in the growing season. 

Redwood burls have long been prized in California for 
novelties. Mr. Rodney Burns, of Eureka, California, the 
best known manufacturer of burl novelties in the State, has 
manufactured thousands of vases, bonbon dishes, trays, pic- 
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ture frames, and many other objects. He is an authority 
on the quality of burl, and the author is indebted to him 
for some of the data in this article. He recognizes several 
different types of grain, and has designated them as “Stitch,” 
“Elk horn,” 


A cross section through a burl usually gives the best figure. 


“Flower,” “Bird’s-eye,” and ‘“Herring-bone.”’ 


In contrast to ordinary redwood lumber, the redwood burl 
is quite hard, and requires considerable time for its proper 
seasoning. 

In manufacturing novelties, the object to be made is first 
“roughed out” from a block, this roughed block being then 
allowed to season before it is returned to the lathe for a 
final shaping. If the burl is seasoned in large solid pieces, 
it requires from four to five years to bring it to a moisture 
content which allows working. Redwood burl has been 
hunted so much in the past that it is becoming scarce, but 

(Continued on page 48) 





These are the sort that 

will sprout best in water. The young trees are spring- 

ing from the mother stump, and the butt of each is 
covered with burls 


Burls on a young redwood tree. 








The Forest Sweeps Around the Mountain, to the 

Very Edge of the Beautiful Sheet of Green Water 

at its Base—a Fitting Shrine Through Which the 
A pproach to the Profile i is Made 











HE Old Man of the Mountain, seen from afar and in 
close relief on the opposite page, consists of perhaps a 
dozen angular boulders, jutting out high on a mountain. 
These huge rocks are so arranged that from one direction 
only they present a profile which commands the attention 
and reverence of all who have the fortune to behold it. 
The expression is one of great dignity. The stone features 
measure ninety feet from tip of chin to top of cap, as seen 
from the vantage point far below. It is a wistful face and 
Unlike the Sphinx, it appears human, even 
James Russell 
said that it 


a far-seeing one. 
benignant. Hawthorne has immortalized it; 
Lowell discourses upon it; Daniel Webster 
typifies the character of New Hampshire men—stern, reso- 
The Profile is greatly enhanced by the maj- 
In the very heart of Franconia Notch, in 


lute, efficient. 
esty of its setting. 





The Forest and 
the Great 


Stone Face 


By ALLEN HOLLIS 


President, Society for Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests 





the White Mountains, the Profile becomes a moun- 
tain holy of holies, a shrine for nature worshippers. 
The forest sweeps around the mountain down to the 
beautiful green sheet of water at its base. The forest 
and the lake together confer majesty and distinction 
on the shrine. Primeval spruces and birches abound; 
other and larger lakes adjoin. The Notch, in its native 
grandeur, is a monument of scenic beauty. 

Tradition says that the Indians used to fear to pass 
through the Notch, when sometimes they saw the face and 
sometimes not. Authentic record shows that the Profile was 
discovered by two workmen about 1805 when the ancient 
trail was being made over into a road for the passage of ox 
carts. Since that time it has become famous. During fifty 
years the property up and down the Notch, mostly woodland, 
but including also the famous Flume, was acquired and 
cared for by the Profile and Flume Hotels Company, of 
which the late Charles H. Greenleaf was the dominant spirit. 
For fifty years he cared for the property with patient vigi- 
lance. The 6,000 acres extending for seven miles through 
this beautiful Notch attest his devotion. With the passing 
of Mr. Greenleaf and the burning of the hotels, never re- 
built, the property is available for purchase in the public 
interest. 

It is but natural that 6,000 acres of timber, untouched by 
man for fifty years, containing large areas of primeval spruce 
of fine quality, and located immediately upon the State high- 
way, should attract enterprising lumbermen. ‘The value of 
the timber was estimated and at one time options, now ex- 
pired, were given for the cutting of the timber, including 
that surrounding Profile Lake, even that which sweeps up in 
glorious forest to the Profile itself. To mar the setting of 
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the Old Man of the Mountain would, in large measure, 
destroy his significance. His calm gaze might persist, even 
though betrayed by a desolated wilderness, stump-ridden and 
fire-scarred ; but such a desecration cannot be permitted. 

Believing that the only remedy for this situation is public 
ownership, the Society for Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests kas rallied the host of forest lovers to save the Notch. 
An option on the property for $400,000 has been secured 
from the owners, binding until March 1, 1928. The New 
Hampshire Legislature has appropriatel $200,000. This is 
a large sum for a State that contains only 450,000 persons, 
all told, and has heavy burdens. This appropriation is a real 
sacrifice to a great object. The Society assumed the task of 
raising $200,000 more. The late James J. Storrow, financier 
and mountain lover, the honored treasurer of the Society for 
many years, left a memorandum with his will requesting his 
heirs to make available $100,000, to be used in the discretion 
of the Society. It was his wish that at least one-half of this 
sum should be available for some important purchase in the 
White Mountains that the Society might approve. By agree- 
ment with his heirs, this entire sum can be used toward the 
purchase of Franconia Notch, leaving only $100,000 to be 
raised, and the campaign for funds has been started. 

There are 100,000 fine old trees in the Notch which the 
Society has devised a plan of selling at a dollar each. 
The owner may identify his tree, name it as a memorial if 
he likes, but may not cut it nor mutilate it. 

Although the campaign is hardly opened, a number of 
persons have taken groves; thus, the Paterson Rambling 
Club of Paterson, New Jersey, has taken a grove of fifty 
trees. A man in Benton Harbor, Michigan, has purchased 
a grove of twelve trees, one for each member of his family, 
under which to have picnics with his family. A_ school 
teacher in Texas has eleven trees for one of her classes. 

A gentleman in Connecticut has promised $5,000; an 
estate in Massachusetts has sent in $1,500; a lady in Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, $1,000, and a friend in Rhode Island 
$500. Members of various clubs and organizations are 
eagerly helping. ‘~The Women’s Clubs throughout the New 
England States are enthusiastic. The Society hopes for con- 
tributions from every State in the country, believing that the 
“Old Man” is no local celebrity, but a citizen of the United 
States. Contributions may be sent to James J. Storrow, Jr., 
Treasurer of the fund, + Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Finley, Editor of the New York Times, urges all 
who love the out-of-doors to lend a hand in saving the 
Profile, which, he points out, is national in character. Its 
surroundings should be owned by the sovereign State and 


managed forever in the public interest. 





“Profile Rock”—the “Old Man of the Mountain” — 

the “Great Stone Face’—Known and Loved by Many 

Names, it Has Gazed Across the Beautiful Valley in 

Sublime Majesty for Ages, Uplifting and Inspiring" the 
Hearts of Men 
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“The wind became violently 
stronger ... it was madness 
to fight the driving snow.’’ 


OBERT SERVICE, the poet of the North, has it 
that he has seen “‘strange sights ’neath the northern 
lights.”” I believe him. I, too, had an eerie experience 

that still brings a creepy feeling to my spine, though many 
years have passed since it happened. It was during the days 
when my knowledge of the North and its woods was not 
too profound, though like many others who have been here 
for a year or two I concluded I had little to learn. 

I had been prospecting in the lower reaches of the Chena 
River, a tributary of the Tanana, which in turn empties into 
the Yukon. My ambition was to make a gold discovery in 
a virgin country, or at least some place that was not overrun 
with men. One day late in winter I headed my dog team 
upstream, determined to go to its source in my quest. 

Daylight was fairly long, the weather was mild and the 
going good over the frozen overflows of the river. My 
dogs and I had traveled far; I was in a country that “looked 
good.” I camped in a clump of spruce and rested for a day. 
Then, although conditions were not ideal for moose, I 
decided to hunt. I needed fresh meat. Throwing my pack 
and gun on my back, I slipped my moccasined toes under 
the straps of my snowshoes and headed toward the ridge in 
search of “bignose.” 

I gained the summit without crossing a track. The wind 
became violently stronger and colder and was driving snow 
in my face. It was madness to fight it. I swung off my course 
to reach a patch of timber in a depression below me. The 


Barred 
Door 


By W.N. Craltcte 


at 


Illustrated by 
R. G. Crayton 





storm grew fiercer and fiercer as if determined to keep me 
from gaining the shelter of the friendly spruce that wildly 
tossed their limbs about in seeming welcome. On I fought. 
Everything was blotted out by the sheet of snow that 
swirled from every point. Cruelly buffeted by the blasts 
and chilled to the bone, I blindly struggled toward the trees. 
Would I never reach them? I stumbled on a pointed rock 
and was hurled to the ground, wrenching my ankle. I[ 
could not walk. Was I to furnish another tragedy of the 
pitiless North? Placing both shoes over me as a shield | 
huddled in the snow but realized it would mean death to 
stay there. I must struggle on, must reach some place 
away from the merciless battering and deadly cold. 

With blunted senses I painfully attempted to get my good 
foot into a snowshoe. I might, with the help of the other as 
a crutch, hobble to salvation. At last I managed to get my 
toes under the strap. Reeling and stumbling, I staggered 
on for an eternity. Suddenly I was aware of a different 
note in the troubled air and something brushed against me. 
It was the branch of a spruce. In a momentary lull I saw 
other trees. I had won this round in my bout with death; 
but though I was in the woods I was a long way from being 
out of them. I had to think of my disabled ankle. I was 
several miles from my camp, and it was getting colder every 
minute. It might become fifty degrees below zero during 
the night. I had only a pinch of tea and a handful of dried 
meat in my pack. An empty belly is cold’s best ally. 
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After a breathing spell I went deeper into the thick woods, 
the force of the storm lessening every step, protected as I 
was by the dense stand of sturdy spruce. At last I reached 
a spot where the wind was no further menace. 

Squatting on the lee side of a low-branched tree, I chopped 
kindling for a fire. By sheer force of will power I made 
my numbed fingers strike a match. 
Again using my shoe as a 


I needed larger wood 
for my fire. I could see none. 
crutch I searched about me and to my great relief found 
a clearing where many stumps were visible above the snow. 
Buoyed 


by the hopeful sign I went deeper into the clearing and the 


Some one had lived here, perhaps there was a cabin. 


sight of a little log cabin brought consolation to my jaded 
It was deserted, I found; still it would be better 
out in the open. Besides, there might be a 
I tried the door and found it bolted. How- 
Tentatively, 
I pushed my The 
flimsy button on the inside barring it had turned somehow. 


heart. 
than staying 
stove inside. 
ever, I would enter even if I had to use my ax. 
shoulder against it and it flew open. 
The whole interior of the cabin was covered with frost 
and ice. Evidently that fall had been unusually wet. 
was a fetid, graveyardy smell, but I attributed this to the 
cabin having been closed for so long a time. But what of 

A man could well be satisfied with 
that is, a man in my predicament. 


There 


the foulness of the air! 
things as they were, 

Precious sight, there was a stove, and pots and pans, and 
bedding in a heap on the bunk. A warming fire now, some 
meat and hot tea, after which I would bathe and bandage 


my ankle. This would be a tolerable place to pass the 
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Tomorrow I could trust luck to get me back to 
camp. But the life-saving wood had to be secured. 

Greatly fagged, and suffering all the torments of hell 
I was reluctant to make 
further effort for any purpose. I wanted to rest, but I felt 
weakened condition I would soon be too far 
gone to strive in self-preservation. “The cabin was deadly 
cold, and unless I had fire some one might find my body 
and wonder if the wolves did not 
find it first. 

Fighting the weariness that had settled over me, I went 
in search of wood. I discovered a cache near by, and hacked 
at it until I had firewood enough for the night. ‘The fire 
Somewhat cheered I made tea and de- 
voured the dried meat. Then I melted some snow on the 
stove to bathe my ankle. After this, I stretched out on the 
I had thought of occupying the bunk, but the bedding 
was frozen and resisted all efforts to spread it out. Mean- 
while the storm was striking at the cabin as if enraged 
at being deprived of its prey. Drowsily I filled the stove. 
The warmth both inside and outside of me made me feel 
The bathing of my ankle had lessened 


night. 


every time I moved my ankle, 


that in my 


whose it was—that is, 


was soon blazing. 


floor. 


fairly comfortable. 
the pain. I slept. 

Suddenly I awoke. It was pitch dark. An _ indescrib- 
able horror that there was something strangely unreal in 
my awakening gripped me. I lay perfectly still, scarcely 
daring to breathe, but all I could hear was the broil of 
the tempest, though its force had greatly subsided. 
lull, there came to my ears the sound of faint breathing. It 
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“With a short gasp I shrank back;—the thing was breathing!’’ 
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seemed to come from the dishevelled bunk, but even as 1 
listened another onslaught of wind blotted out all sound 
of my uninvited guest. 

I was happy with the thought that I had a companion— 
someone, perhaps, as stormspent as I. The place was cold 
and I quietly arose to replenish the fire. 
den lull in the storm and I could distinctly hear the heavy 
breathing. I had heard no one enter the cabin, but I had 
good reason to sleep soundly; besides he may have arrived 
while the gale was at its height. I wondered if he knew 
I was there. He may have reached the cabin after dark 
and, knowing where the bunk was, quietly turned in. That 
is a habit of men of the North. 

At last my curiosity had to be served. I wanted to see 
who my visitor was. Opening the stove door which threw 
an unsteady shaft of light on the bunk I hobbled over to 
where I supposed my guest was asleep, but to my astonish- 
ment I saw the bedclothes had not been disturbed. They 
were exactly in the same position as when I saw them first. 
But, then, I may be mistaken. 

Unknowing of my near presence—or not caring—the 
man still calmly slept. Steady and regularly he breathed 
as if in dreamless slumber. I could see the edge of the 
blankets were thawed, and cautiously drew them aside. 
To my utter horror, I looked into a shriveled face with 
eyeless sockets and grinning mouth. 

With a short gasp I shrank back—the thing was breathing. 
My nerveless fingers dropped the blankets that covered the 
ghastly object, and forgetting my injured ankle I fled out- 
doors, pursued by that ghostly breathing which now seemed 
to beat on my ears with the strength of a powerful siren. 

But forty or fifty degrees below zero is an effective anti- 
dote for fear, particularly if a man is in his bare feet. I 
tremblingly made my way back into the cabin with its 
life-giving warmth even though it did house the thing so 
abhorrent to me. I settled between the stove and the wall, 
as far away from that dreadful thing as I could and feebly 
tried to fathom the mystery. Either my eyes or my ears 
had deceived me. The opened door of the stove allowed 
the light to play on the bunk, and I was positive the corpse- 
like figure moved its cover. Did not the breathing prove 
it was alive? I was consumed with desire to know the 
truth, but not for all the gold in Alaska would I lift those 
blankets to prove that my eyes had first proved false to me. 
Semiconsciously I cogitated; maybe the terrible ordeal of 
yesterday happened a year or two ago. Perhaps I had really 
died after reaching the cabin, and that was my body lying 
on the bunk. Yet I wondered where I had been during this 
time while my flesh was rotting. It seemed to me that if 
I examined the body I should find it had a sprained ankle, 
but I lacked the courage to settle that point. 

After a while I slept, and when I awoke broad daylight 
was filtering through the ice-covered window. For a mo- 
ment I lay there wondering where I was, but the peace- 
wrecking breathing sharply revived my fears. I must get 
away from this accursed place at once. 

I tested my ankle and found it somewhat stronger. Fe- 
verishly I threw my few possessions together, occasionally 


There was a sud- 
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casting apprehensive glances toward the bunk. Then with 
the aid of my snowshoe I limped out into the open. The 
day was clear and bitterly cold. Two miles to the east 1 
saw the point where my camp lay. It meant another fight 
to reach it, but it must be done; not even for life would 
I stay another night with that ghostly figure. Through the 
snow I faltered, slipping and sliding on my one snowshoed 
foot, often falling but ever nearing my camp. My hands 
were dead to all feeling, and a lethargy I knew preceded 
a condition wherein I would want to do nothing but sleep 
seized me. Feebly I struggled against this, growing weaker 
and more heedless of my end. Then I heard one of my 
dogs barking. This gave me renewed strength and I stag- 
gered on, now and then raising my frostbitten face to see 
how I was doing. I was well on my way, but despair had me 
in its grip. I had about reached the limit of my endurance 
and expected any moment to fall exhausted in the snow. 

Then I saw it. A black line was moving diagonally 
away from me over the snow. I rubbed my frost-rimmed, 
half-blinded eyes. Was that another fantasy? No, it was 
a dog team driven by men! Would they see me! They 
kept on. Frantically I threw down one mitt and clumsily 
tried to pull back the trigger of my half-cocked rifle, but 
my frozen fingers refused their office. Luckily I had a 
shell in the barrel. Again and again I tried to signal, but 
could not. I yelled but they did not hear. They were 
going away from me now. Would they never see me? At 
last with the side of my palm I fired. They stopped and 
looked back. I waved my gun, then fell, face in the snow. 

When I recovered a degree of sense I found I was being 
mauled in an exceedingly rough manner. Two men were 
kicking and slapping me, and calling me vile names. Get 
a freezing man angry and you save him. All this was done 
to make my stagnating blood circulate. After a period I 
told them my camp was at the point. They bundled me 
onto their sled and soon I lay under the robe in my own 
tent, the two men busily attending to my comfort, after 
which they attended to my dogs. 

“T’m Jake an’ this is Bob, my tillicum,” said the tall one. 

“Mine’s Jim Morse,” I replied, acknowledging the intro- 
duction. 

Jake, who seemed to be the talker of the two, continued: 
“When we was bringin’ you in you kep’ babblin’ about a 
dead man what breathed. I guess you was all in an’ 
batty.” 

“But it’s true,” I asserted. “I did.” 

“You did what?” questioned the short one, “talk about 
a dead man what wasn’t dead?” He laughed, “Sure you 
did.” 

“No, about him breathing,” was my earnest response. 

Jake grinned. “I guess he’s still batty.” 

“No,” I maintained. ‘“There’s a dead man that breathes 


in a cabin about two miles from here. I saw and heard 


him.” 
Jake shook his head commiseratively. ‘Young feller, if 
you keep that up me an’ Bob’ll have to take you to th’ crazy 


house in Fairbanks. An’ that'll be plumb hell, because 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Uncle Sam’s First Timber Sale 


And How It Has Written Permanence and Prosperity 
into a Mining Community of the Black Hills 


By M. W. THOMPSON 


N THE shade of.a stand of venerable pines in the heart 

of the Black Hills of South Dakota lies the quaint village 

of Nemo. A strange name for a community if you are 
looking to the language of the Indians for its origination, 
for ““Nemo”’ comes from the Latin and means “No one.” 
More than likely it came from the French Canadians who 
had a part in the early history of this village, for Nemo has 
history, and history is not to be lightly cast aside. 

Years ago, when the romance of the West was being 
penned by guns and blood, lariats and cow ponies, picks and 
gold pans, a_ grizzled 
prospector erected four 
piles of stone as the four 
corners of a placer claim. 
Perhaps in  discourage- 
ment, perhaps in irony, 
he called the claim 
“Nemo.” In the course 
of time it became pat- 
ented, and in the course 
of more time the Home 
Stake Mining Company 
selected it as the site of 
a sawmill 
at which to 
manufact u re 
lumber and 
timbers for 
its mines at 
Lead. The 
buzz of the 
saws eating 
into pine logs 
speedily drew 
about the mill 
a few houses, 
and with them 
astore. There- 
upon Nemo, 
the mining 
claim, became 
Nemo, the 
community. 

More years 
passed, and the 


Federal Gov- 


ernment gath- to allow for future crops. 


ered the tim- 























The inset above shows a portion of the timber-sale area cut over in 1890. 
It will be ready for another cut in about eight years, because it was harvested on all forest 


The baby trees in the foreground are promissory 
notes, with a guaranteed future value. The lower picture is of a home in Nemo 
and indicates the permanence and prosperity of this timber-sale town 


bered hills surrounding the spot into the Black Hills 
National Forest. Distinction forthwith fell upon Nemo. 
It became Case One in the annals of Uucle Sam’s forest 
management enterprise, recognized today as the greatest 
of its kind in the world. This first sale of National Forest 
stumpage, cut under improved forestry methods, was made 
to the Home Stake Mining Company in 1899 and included 
timber tributary to the company’s mill at Nemo, which be- 
came headquarters of the working circle, or forest area, 
which Uncle Sam proposed to handle on the principle 
of perpetual forest 
growth and yield. Since 
the first tree was marked 
for cutting with the U. 
S. blaze down to the 
present year, the com- 
pany’s mill has operated 
continuously upon logs 
cut from the surround- 
ing National Forest. 
During the period ap- 
proximately one hundred 
million feet of logs have 
been turned in- 
to lumber and 
mining _‘tim- 
bers. And in 
addition forty 
thousand cords 
of firewood, 
used largely in 
the lime kilns 
operated by 
the company, 
have been sal- 
vaged from 
the tops of 
trees and from 
defective mate- 
rial not suit- 
able for lum- 
ber. Utiliza- 
tion, there- 
fore, has been 


ar 
a 
wey. 


very complete 


areas cut over. 


Today Nemo 


_ 
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A modern sawmill plant at Nemo. Here lumber, lath, shingles and squared 
sets for mine timbering are produced from logs cut from the National Forest 


has the semblance of neither a mining claim nor a migra- 
With the atmosphere of the forest 
there is an atmosphere of permanence and prosperity. Its 
population numbers about 250 men, women and children, 
and it boasts a high school, graded school, church, general 


tory sawmill town. 


store, municipal waterworks and electric light plant. The 
lives and prosperity of most of its citizens center in and 
around the sawmill and 
upon the foundation of 
permanence which 
Uncle Sam’s forest pol- 
icy assures). Nemo, 
therefore, has a_ fur- 
ther and more signifi- 
cant distinction. Not 
only was it the center 
of the first National 
Forest timber sale, but it 
is the hub of the largest, 


continuous timber opera- 
tion conducted by the 
Forest Service, thus 


» Ht a P+ 


proving that sustained 
forest yield means _per- 
manence for forest in- 
dustries and forest com- 
munities. 

This has all been 
brought about through 
Uncle Sam’s farsighted 
management of the for- 
est upon which the life 
and well-being of the 
town is dependent. 
Every tree marked for 
cutting has been care- 
fully selected, thrifty 
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young trees have been left for 
future growth, and the whole 
forest area has been protected from 
fire through definite plans and the 
cooperation of townsmen and near- 
by ranchers. The cutting of the 
forest has been limited to those 
trees which are mature, over- 
mature, or seriously defective. 
There are many such trees in the 
Nemo working circle, indicating 
the need of cutting, since disease 
is likely to spread to the younger 
trees. Furthermore, by removing 
overmature and decadent material, 
space is provided for sound, vigor- 
ous young trees, which quickly 
spring up after the stand is opened 
up. On most areas there is a full 
stocking of small trees of various 
sizes already on the ground when 
cutting takes place, and the re- 
moval of the older trees stimulates the growth of the im- 
mature forest. The plan of cutting followed by the Forest 
Service permits the removal of from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the merchantable volume, the amount varying from acre 
to acre, according to the maturity of the stand. This pro- 
vides sufficient timber to make the operation entirely prac- 
ticable from the standpoint of the logger. That this is true 


: 


An area on which cutting has been completed. The trees are left in a thrifty condi- 
tion, providing for future cuts, and the brush is piled for burning later, when snow will 
prevent any possible damage from spreading fire 
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is shown by the fact that between fifty and sixty sawmills 
are now in operation in the Black Hills region, the Nemo 
working circle being only one of several in which sustained 
yield is being practiced by the Forest Service. 

Recent studies on representative areas which have been 
cut over for a period of years show that an average annual 
growth of one hundred and fifty board feet per acre can be 
secured each year. This means that a crop equal to the 
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ferent portions of the area, the only requirement necessary 
to secure continuous production of at least the amount men- 
tioned is protection from fire. Protection from insects must, 
of course, be guarded against, although there has been little 
damage from this source in recent years. With close utiliza- 
tion of trees when they become mature, it is the opinion of 
those familiar with the region that there is comparatively 
little danger of serious insect damage. 





A view of one the forest areas in the Nemo working circle, showing how the forest looks after cutting. It is typical of 

the practical forestry which Uncle Sam has applied here in the Black Hills, thus insuring a continuous harvest and a per- 

manent life to the community which centers around the modern band mill at the little mountain town of Nemo. Close 
utilization prevails, indicated by the low stumps and piled brush 


original harvest can be removed every thirty-five years. The 
area cut over in 1899 will be ready for another cut in 1934. 
The succession of age classes on the ground at the time of 
cutting and those which follow insure an average annual 
timber harvest amounting to four and one-half million 
board feet for the entire working circle, or a future annual 
cut one million feet greater than the average annual cut 
during the past twenty-seven years. 

It is also evident that when the young trees, located on 
areas where the large timber was destroyed by fire and 
insects years ago, become of merchantable size, the annual 
harvest can be greatly increased. Also future cuts will take 
place before stands become as overmature and defective as 
those in which operations are now taking place. This will 
mean a larger percentage of sound material to be secured 
from each tree at the time of the next cut. 

In addition to following the cutting practice outlined and 
arranging a logical and practical sequence of cutting on dif- 


To assist in protection, all slash resulting from cutting 
operations is piled and burned during the winter period, 
when the snow is on the ground, thereby accomplishing this 
cleanup work without damaging the trees which remain on 
the area after cutting. This same practice is followed by 
private land owners when they cut timber on scattered areas 
of patented land. With this precaution and a fire organiza- 
tion, lookout stations, fire tool caches, and hearty cooperation 
on the part of local settlers, damage from fire is held to a 
limited area each year. 

The Nemo working circle, and the neighboring circles 
making up the Black Hills and Harney National Forests, 
will become of increasing importance in the future. This 
timbered area is surrounded by an immense treeless region 
where much timber is used and where a near-by supply will 
be of constantly increasing importance. Sound forestry, con- 
sistently practiced and supported by adequate protection, 
means much to the future prosperity of the region. 
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Canada and the Migratory Bird Treaty 


ANADA becamea 
party to the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty 

with the United States in 
1916 and as a consequence 
both have been working in 
close harmony ever since to 
protect the migratory birds 
which belong to the two 
countries. 

The constitutions of Can- 
ada and the United States, 
different though they are 
fundamentally, have _ one 
point in common. In both 
there is a division of au- 


thority between the 


Dominion and the 


By J. B. Harkin 


The author of this article, Mr. J. B. Harkin, is Com- 
missioner of Canadian National Parks, the branch of 
government in which Canada has lodged the administra- 
tion of the Migratory Bird Treaty. His statements of 
the progress made in carrying out the spirit of the treaty 
between the two countries through the establishment of 
bird sanctuaries by both the Canadian Government and 
its several Provinces should provoke thought in this coun- 
try. For several years Congress has considered, and in 
each case failed to pass, legislation to provide for the 
creation of bird refuges in the United States. The bill, 
known as the Migratory Bird Conservation Bill, has been 
reintroduced in the new Congress. It is to be hoped that 
wider knowledge of what our neighbors to the north are 
doing to make good on America’s solemn treaty with the 
birds will spur the people of this country to demand speedy 
and definite action by Congress.—Editor. 


Provinces in 
regulations covering the 


partly because of this reason, 
the procedure in Canada 
with the administration of 
the migratory bird — treaty 
differs in many particulars 
from that in vogue in the 
United States. This is an 
outline of the present situa- 
tion with respect to enforce- 
ment of the treaty in Canada 
by the different jurisdictions 
of the Dominion. 

The Migratory Birds 
Convention Act is the statute 


of the Dominion of Canada 


which makes the treaty operative, and under this statute 
details, such as 


open seasons 


the one case, and between the Federal authority and the 
different States in the other. However, there are important 


differences in the nature of this division of authority, and, 


> 


This picture of ducks on a roadside slough was taken from an automobile. 


and bag limits, are passed by the simple procedure of orders- 
in-council, which procedure is comparable to that of execu- 





They are resting content, under protection. 


The prairie Provinces breed most of the continent’s wild ducks 
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A family party 


in Quebec 


in the United States. 
controlled by orders-in-council the law is made fairly flexible, 


tive order By having all the details 


because adjustments in the regulations can be made easily 
and promptly. It is customary to have each province of 
Canada present proposals for amendments in the regulations 
annually. 

The original understanding with the provinces in connec- 
tion with the Migratory Bird Treaty was that the latter 
would amend the provincial game laws to conform with 
and that they would then enforce the provisions 
This 


except that in the three maritime provinces 


the treaty, 
of the treaty in administering their own game laws. 
has been done, 
of Canada the Dominion 
government itself ad- 
directly the 
Bird 


and the laws based upon 


ministers 
Migratory Treaty 
it. In remote parts of 
Canada patrols are 
made by the Dominion 
authorities, and in all 
parts of the country as- 
local 


sistance is given 


administrations, particu- 
along educational 
Hundreds of 


thousands of pamphlets, 


larly 
lines. 


thousands of lantern 
slides, and scores of mo- 
tion picture films have 
distributed to in- 
about 


been 
struct the public 

birds and to show why 
they should be protected. 
of the 


Various Canadian 


The policies 


game 
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a iene of Ring-Bil “6 rs nesting on a Canadian 
Canada is fulfilling her solemn treaty with the birds. 


pos} 


ft 


is are 


administrations with re- 
lation to all wild life 
made uniform 
through round-table 
conferences, at which 
both the Dominion and 


the Provincial govern- 
ments are represented. 
These conferences, 


which are held approxi- 
mately every two years, 
have served to make a 
uniform policy with re- 
spect to wild life through- 
out Canada. 
utive officers in charge 


The exec- 
of game administration 
in Canada know each 
other as a result and 
difficulties which 
big when discussed by 


bird sanctuary seem 
correspondence disa p- 


pear when discussed at these meetings. Mutual acquaint- 
anceship has helped to conserve Canada’s wild life. 

The Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection of Canada 
is composed of executive officers of the several departments 
of the Dominion Government which are concerned with wild 
life conservation. This board has helped to maintain a 
with respect to wild life throughout the 


It is thus a totally different 


uniform policy 
several departments concerned. 


organization, with different functions from the advisory 


board of the United States Government, which is also con- 
cerned with the Migratory Bird Treaty problems, although 


the name is similar. 





This sedate looking party is comprised of a group of Razor-Billed Auk, comically dignified 
in bearing, but secure in their safety on a Canadian sanctuary. 
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The Canadian National Parks Branch of the Department 
of the Interior administers the Migratory Bird Treaty in 
Canada. The educational, administrative, and law enforce- 
ment features of the treaty are in charge of a division at 
Ottawa, and its district 
officers, who are all expe- 
rienced ornithologists, keep 
in touch with the situation 
in various parts of Canada. 
Throughout the country 
some hundreds of honorary 
game officers and more than 
one thousand Dominion 
officers, including members 
of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, serve as 
game wardens and are 
valuable sources of infor- 
mation to the public. In 
the maritime provinces, 
where the department ad- 
ministers the law directly, 
a full-time staff of migra- 
tory game wardens is main- 
tained. 

Bird sanctuaries have 
been set aside under the 
Migratory Bird Treaty to 
protect colonies of sea birds 
in Nova Scotia, on the 
Gaspé Coast and the north shore of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, Quebec. In addition to other small sanctuaries 
scattered across Canada, some very important ones have 
been reserved to protect the breeding ducks and waterfowl 
of the prairie provinces. Perhaps 75 per cent of the con- 
tinent’s duck supply is bred in the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and in these provinces twenty- 
three bird sanctuaries, including a total area of -860 square 
miles, have been reserved by the Dominion Government. 
In British Columbia sanctuaries have been set aside to pro- 
tect wintering colonies of trumpeter swans, and the people 
of Canada are fully alive to the advantage of protecting 
areas of this kind where birds are unmolested. 

The total area of the Dominion bird sanctuaries is ap- 
proximately 1,000 square miles, exclusive of the National 
Parks of Canada and the provincial sanctuaries. In the 
northwest territories vast areas have been set aside as native 
hunting preserves. The fact that white men are not allowed 
to hunt in these areas has the effect of making them impor- 
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Bringing home the bacon—a rock wren near its nest 


in the Bad Lands of the Red Deer Valley, in Alberta. 


tant from the standpoint of wild life protection. The prin- 
ciple has been followed that the people, having paid for the 
protection and perpetuation of wild fowl, should be given 
an opportunity of securing, during the open season pro- 
vided, a fair share of the 
increase in game birds 
which has taken place. 
Public shooting grounds 
have, therefore, been re- 
served in suitable places in 
those provinces, where the 
Crown lands are still held 
in the right of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. This ac- 
counts for the preponder- 
ance of these areas in the 
western provinces. There 
are now fifty-one public 
shooting grounds in Can- 
ada, distributed as follows: 
Alberta, thirty-two; Sas- 
katchewan, twelve; Mani- 
toba, seven. In Saskatche- 
wan there are, in addition, 
ten sanctuaries which serve 
as public shooting grounds 
during the open season for 
wild-fowl shooting. 

One of the outstanding 
Canadian sanctuaries is the 
Jack Miner sanctuary in Essex County, Ontario, where, on 
property owned by Jack Miner, many thousands of Canada 
geese find a refuge in the course of their migrations. Jack 
Miner’s property and certain surrounding lands have been 
reserved as a sanctuary by the province. Large numbers 
of whistling swans stop in their spring migration on the 
shores of Lake Erie near Kingsville, about two miles from 
the Jack Miner sanctuary. Kingsville has a population of 
about two thousand, but it has become so famous for its 
bird life that many times that number of people have been 
known to visit the town in one day. 

Canada’s work under the Migratory Bird Treaty is still 
unfinished, but, with the aid of a sympathetic and widespread 
public interest, progress has been marked and the govern- 
ment is prepared to advance increased protection as oppor- 
tunity offers and where circumstances and changed condi- 
tions warrant. (The photographs used in this article were 
made by P. A. Taverner and are published by courtesy of 
the National Museum of Canada.) 
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HE doctor puckered his lips in a peculiar way and 
"Tooke down into the white face of the man on the 
bed. 

“It’s tough, Tim,” he said finally, “but your leg is broken 
just below the knee. Reckon you got to stay on your back 
for a spell.” 

The man thus addressed turned softened eyes on the little 
woman standing patiently at the foot of the bed, and his lips 
tightened into a hard, thin line. 

“Well, Mama,” he spoke rather brokenly, “I guess this 
means a disappointment for you and the boy. Tomorrow is 
Christmas, you know.” 

The little woman smiled. ‘Oh, 
we'll make out. Don will under- 
stand.” 

Don, a curly-haired boy of ag 
fourteen, stood silently : 
by the door, watching 
the little drama en- 
acted before him with 
a slight sinking 
feeling. Of two 
things he was 
aware: that his 
father had 
broken his leg 
and that tomor- 
row was Christ- 
mas. It would 
be exaggerating 
to say that he 
was not disap- 
pointed; but, 
boy-like, his 
alert, active 
mind 
ately began to 
search for some means of ad- 
With his 
father unable to provide for 
him, was it not his duty to 
provide for his father? The 


immedi- 


justing matters. 


tree, it required all of 









The snow almost blinded Don and, dragging the heavy 





—— 


—— 


idea took root, and he found his young body tingling with 
the anticipation of playing the part of a man. 

Outside it was snowing; the rosy autumnal tones had 
faded away from the forest. From the window of the little 
cabin, Don looked out on a world of sober whiteness. The 
forest was bleak, and but for the occasional call of a wolf to 
its mate and the sharp chirping of snow birds, there was 
not a sound in the vast solitudes. 

The room was warm and cheerful and, for the moment, 
Don was content to watch the wrath of winter through 


the frost-stained window. But he had a duty to perform. 


He could not just sit back and watch for the 
coming of his father, laden with 
the joys of Christmas, as he had done 

7 in previous years. Fate, 


with unchanging regu- 
larity, had _ sud- 
denly reversed the 
order of things and 
placed upon his 
strong, young 
shoulders a new 
responsibility. 
Don knew the 
He was 
familiar with 


forests. 


their moods and 
dangers. He 
knew when to 
plunge ahead 
and when to be 
cautious. But 
his was the un- 
derstanding of 
youth, a sort of 
imaginative un- 
derstanding, 
where the fas- 
cination of the journey often 
overrules the purpose and 
those unex- 
that 


about 
adventures 


brings 


his strength to carry on. plained 
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seem to crop out in every boy’s life. Besides, this was 
Christmas eve, enough in itself to inspire any boy to tre- 
mendous things, and, truly, circumstance had conspired with 
time to fire his imagination with ideas heretofore un- 
dreamed of. 

He knew well enough what he was about. 
sires were well defined, and his idea of Christmas was not 
vague. Christmas meant gifts, good things to eat, a Christ- 
He knew that his gifts 


His own de- 


mas tree, and sometimes company. 
were provided for, and that they were stored away under 
lock and key. Almost a month back he had attempted to 
look unconcerned when his father returned from the city 
with many packages, but, two days later, he knew that these 
packages contained a rifle, silver-mounted spurs, and many 
little gifts that would not be revealed until Christmas. But 
Christmas without a tree and good things to eat just wasn’t 
Christmas. 

It was early afternoon when he stole into the bedroom 
and found his father asleep. With cautious tread he secured 
his father’s rifle and some ammunition. ‘These he cached 
with his snowshoes and a small ax just outside the door, and 
strolled carelessly into the kitchen, where his mother busied 
herself with pots and pans. 

“Well, tomorrow's Christmas, Mom,” he announced. 

His mother looked down at him a little sadly, Don 
thought. 

“Yes, son,” she said, with an effort to conceal her thoughts, 
“but I’m afraid we'll have to be content with a mighty quiet 
Christmas. Your father was going out today to get a tur- 
key and a Christmas tree, and invite the ranger over for 
Christmas dinner. But he can’t go with a broken leg, so 
we'll have to make the best of it.” 

“Ah, that’s all right, Mom,” he said with an air of in- 
difference, “don’t worry. I'll go out and get a rabbit; just 
saw some tracks down by the spring.” 

A proud little smile found its way into his mother’s face. 
“Very good, son, but be careful; it’s mighty bad out there.” 

“Oh, I won’t get lost,” he announced lightly-as he turned 
to leave. “Maybe I'll get a couple of rabbits.” 

Ten minutes later, with his father’s big rifle slung over 
his arm, he was on the trail below the spring, vividly aware 
that life for him at that moment held many interesting 
things. In his mind there was a fair resolve, that he would 
be as good a provider at Christmas as his father had been. 
And he was going to surprise them, too, as they had sur- 
prised him when he was a small boy. They thought he was 
after rabbits down by the spring. He thrilled when he pic- 
tured their surprise when he came trudging up through the 
snow just before supper with a wild turkey and a Christmas 
tree ; trudging up as his father had done many times before. 
Suddenly, Christmas held a different meaning to him. Now 
he understood why his mother and father worked so hard 
to give him things, and were as happy in the giving as he 
had been in the receiving. 

About an hour later he reached Grizzly Flats. 


It had 


There 


stopped snowing and he was comfortably warm. 
should be wild turkey here, he thought, and moved cau- 
tiously along the edge of the glade with rifle ready. At a 
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nearby windfall he came to an abrupt halt and listened. 
To his right, in a nook protected from the snow by over- 
hanging fir boughs, came a low, throaty sound. He moved 
cautiously forward again. This was easy. He had not hoped 
for such luck. He had his prey cornered and he wasn’t 
even tired. 

A fine, big gobbler that had 
He was an 


It was a beautiful bird. 
found the winter berries and shrubs fattening. 
excellent target, too, standing boldly erect, his noble head 
held high and alert. Don dropped to one knee and took 
careful aim. There must be no mistake; he must not miss. 
Wild turkeys were scarce and he might have to trudge on 
His hand trembled in 


Once again 


for hours without finding another. 
his excitement, but he steadied it with effort. 
he sighted down the long barrel of the gun to make sure of 
his aim, and pulled the trigger. The gun jarred against his 
shoulder and the loud report momentarily deafened him, but 
through the curls of smoke he made out the lifeless form of 
the bird lying still and silent in the snow. He examined 
his kill minutely, and could not resist a broad grin at his 
success. His mind flashed back to his father, helpless with 
a broken leg, and at the joy his achievement would bring 
him. He was happy with himself and the world; the sort 
of happiness that comes of the anticipation of holding happi- 
ness for others. 

So deep was Don in his thoughts that he failed to notice 
that snow was beginning to fall again and that a slight breeze 
stirred through the tops of the trees. Ordinarily, this would 
have been warning enough that the elements were closing in 
on the forest and were about to unfurl several days of white 
fury and screaming wind. But Don did not notice. He 
had tasted of success and found it to his liking, and went 
about his search for more without considering consequences. 

Strapping the turkey on his back, he once more shouldered 
his gun and began breaking a trail through the snow to the 
upper end of the flat. Something had caught his eye; 
something that to his mind should be covered with tinsel 
and red and white balls; something that was more symbolic 
of Christmas than a wild turkey or the gifts he knew were 
locked away at home. It was a young spruce—a perfect 
Christmas tree. 

It was snowing quite hard when he reached the tree. The 
wind was increasing and for the first time Don felt it bite 
at his cheeks. Unstrapping his small ax, he set to work 
chopping down the tree. After a moment of vigorous effort 
he paused. Something had occurred to him. He had failed 
to ask the ranger for permission to cut the tree. It was an 
uncomfortable and disconcerting thought, for he liked the 
ranger and was boyishly sympathetic with the principles he 
represented. But the ranger was five miles away, five 
Besides, it was getting late and 
He must hurry home 


miles of snow-swept trail. 
snowing again, harder than ever. 
with his cherished trophies ; he must get back with his Christ- 
mas cheer. 

He returned to his task of chopping down the tree not at 
all pleased with himself. Suppose the ranger should find 
him out. Suppose he was made to take that dreadful jour- 
ney down to the Justice of Peace in the valley below. Many 
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men had made this trip with the ranger, and his father had 
always spoken unfavorably of them. 

But he could not return home now without the Christmas 
tree. He felt that he would disappoint his mother and father, 
and, somehow, he reasoned, they must not be disappointed. 
His firm little chin became rigidly set and he felled the tree 
with a single stroke of his ax. There, it was done. He had 
his Christmas tree, but he felt like a criminal. 

With some determination he shrugged off the feeling of 
guilt and started off towards where the northerly trail led 
into a fir thicket, dragging the tree behind him. It was 
turning colder and his feet were getting heavy, and every 
now and then a little numbness gnawed at his face. The 
snow almost blinded him as an infuriated wind hurled it 
across the flats. But he trudged doggedly onward, happy 
in the thought that before long he would be playing Santa 
Claus to his parents. The idea pleased him immensely. 

The tree was heavy and difficult to manage in the deep 
snow. ‘Twice he was forced to pause and rest. His father’s 
rifle, too, was becoming burdensome, and, with a piece of 
cord he found in his pocket, he tied it to the trunk of the 
That was better—it allowed him to grip 
He could hardly see ten feet 
The dim out- 
He was 


Christmas tree. 
the tree with both hands. 
ahead of him, and the trail was very faint. 
line of his tracks in the snow gave him confidence. 
climbing now and he calculated that another mile would 
bring him to the spring where he was supposed to be hunt- 
ing rabbits. Rabbits! He forced his freezing face to form a 
smile. Wouldn’t they be surprised. 

Darkness was settling over the forest and his strength 
was ebbing. He found that he was forced to stop and rest 
every few hundred feet. The tree was clogged with snow 
and when the trail became unusually steep and difficult it 
required all of his strength to carry on. The turkey, too, 
seemed to be weighted with lead. Once his heart-beat 
quickened when he thought he heard the cry of a wolf. He 
turned about so suddenly that he lost his balance and fell 
face downward in the snow. He could hardly arise. 

Suddenly everything began to look strangely unfamiliar. 
He was sure that there were trees on the trail he had never 
seen before. He dragged himself from the trail and stood 
for a moment before a giant fir tree, regarding it critically. 
There was the trail blaze, he was quite sure, dimly outlined 
in the ridges of snow that clung to the trunk of the tree. 
He lifted his eyes and attempted to make out one of the 
many landmarks usually visible along the trail, but the 
shadows of approaching darkness and the intensity of the 
storm shut off his vision. He contemplated the trail ahead 
of him for a moment, wondering if the snow made it appear 
so steep. Quite suddenly his shoulders squared and he 
pulled himself back in the trail and shifted the burden on 
his back. There was no time to lose meditating. He must 


get home before darkness overtook him. Besides, there could 
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be no doubt about the trail for the outline of his tracks 
were still dimly visible. He reckoned that in the semidark- 
ness things appeared to be different. 

Suppose the ranger should find him now, fatigued and 
half frozen, struggling upward, ever upward with the illegal 
tree. <A little shudder ran through him, and unconsciously 
he put forth every ounce of energy in a supreme effort to 
reach the spring. Once there he was safe. Soon the strug- 
gle became desperate, as the storm increased in fury and the 
last spark of daylight seemed to vanish. 

After an eternity Don saw it, and every muscle in his 
body responded to a command to go forward. It was a 
He must have passed the spring, he thought, and was 
approaching the house. Doggedly he pushed on, dragging 
the Christmas tree behind him. He tried to pull himself to- 


This, to him, was 


light. 


gether, so as not to appear exhausted. 
a sign of weakness. He had never in his life seen his father 
exhausted ; tired and hungry perhaps, but never exhausted. 
He stumbled up to the door, still struggling with his tree, 
and pushed it open with the little strength he had left. 
A wave of warm air greeted him, deliciously blended with 
His lips formed the words “Merry 
but there was no sound. Something had de- 
prived him of his voice. His knees sagged under him and 
every drop of red blood in his body came surging to the sur- 
Someone—a terrible someone—stood regarding him 


the odor of frying ham. 
Christmas,” 


face. 
through startled eyes, and the surroundings were painfully 
It was the ranger, and he was standing in the 
doorway of the ranger station. He had been lost. 

“Well, if it’s not Don I’m the ghost of Custer,” the 
“What in the name of the Boola has hap- 


familiar. 


ranger cried. 
pened, kid ?” 

But Don could not answer, and contented himself with 
staring at the ranger, the last person in the world he 
wanted to see at this time. 

a * * * * 

The ranger was certainly a great man, thought Don, as 
he passed his plate for a second helping of ham and eggs. 
He liked to make people happy at Christmas, too. He had 
listened to Don’s story with a rather serious expression on his 
face, but when it was all over he laughed and gave him hot 
coffee and food. 

‘So you are Santa Claus tonight, are you, son?” he said 
cheerfully. 

Ves. sir,” 


didn’t mean to swipe the tree. 


Don replied, somewhat relieved. “And I 
I didn’t think you would 
mind.” 

“Well, I suppose I’ve got to punish you,” the ranger con- 
tinued, looking very stern. “I’ll go home with you tonight 
and make you trim the Christmas tree, and tomorrow I'll eat 
your share of the turkey.” 

Don's face broke into a broad grin. “Gee, that'll be great. 


Company for Christmas. Won't the folks be surprised ?” 


Poems east 





napshots of BE uropean 
By An American Forester 





S ONE comes into the Vosges region of France direct 
from Germany, he is impressed with the evidences 
of the World War on the west side of the Rhine 

as compared with the total lack of such evidence on the 
German side of the river. 

On the first trip I made into a French forest in the 
Vosges, I saw the ruins of a forest ranger’s home. It had 
been burned by a scouting party of the German army in 
1914, over the heads of the ranger’s wife and family, the 
ranger himself having been called to the colors. The place 
had been a government ranger station, a well-built stone 
house, with a barn, a little garden, and a few fruit trees. 
Water was 
piped to it 
from a spring 
on the raoun- 
tainside above. 
It was a sim- 


ple home, 
much as are 
some of our 
ranger sta- 


tions scattered 
through the 
National For- 
ests, only this 
was more sol- 
idly and_per- 
manently built 
than ours. 
The stone 
the 
door, carved 
all 


ranger houses in France with the words “Maison Forestier” 


a b ove 
as are 
Grass and weeds had 


The 


garden fence had fallen down, the fruit trees needed pruning 


(forest house), was still in place. 


grown up around the entrance and in the dooryard. 


badly—the whole air of the place was that of ruin and 


sadness. 





The ruins of the ranger’s home in the heart of the forest, a desolate picture. It was 
destroyed by German raiders in 1914, during the war 


a 


F orests 





1. In a Fir Forest of France 
By JOHN D. GUTHRIE 


In the forest near by, I saw where the Germans had done 
some slashing of fir (one would hardly call it cutting) with 
Russian war prisoners in the winter of 1914-15, and which 
now the forest inspector, or forest supervisor, is trying to get 
back into a productive condition; it will take him years 
to do it. Also, I saw trees ten inches and over in diameter 
partly cut through by German shells, still alive and grow- 
ing. And from the high points in this French forest one 
may look across the Rhine, over into Germany and see the 
deep-blue line of the Black Forest wholly untouched by 
war. We were shown over this Foret de Mortagne, a gov- 
ernment-owned tract, by Monsieur René Bachelier, the 
Garde - Géne- 
ral (forest ex- 
aminer), and 
E mile Gail- 
lard, the Bri- 


gadier (head 
ranger). 
The Vos- 


ges region of 
France lies 
along its east- 
ern frontier. 
It is a high 
country, of 
silver-fir for- 
est (Abies pec- 
tinata), with 
some beech 
here and there 
and Scots pine 
on the south- 
ern exposures 
and on the thinner soils. It is a selection forest, that is, of 
different aged trees, typical in this regard of all French 
forestry, for the French foresters labor under no delusions 
that they can lay down rules for nature; rather that they 
must learn her ways and perhaps at most assist her some- 


what. As my friend Oudin, professor of Forest Research 
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The beauty of a young silver fir and spruce forest in 

the Vosges. From high points in this French forest 

one may look across the Rhine and see the deep-blue line 
of the Black Forest, wholly untouched by war 


at the National Forest School at Nancy, later expressed it: 
“I am trying to learn what are Nature’s methods, remem- 
bering that silviculture is not in forester’s heads, but in the 
forest.” 

French foresters are great students of light and the forest 
floor. Enough light must be let in to start reproduction, 
but not too much to dry out the soil or to let in useless 
weeds and briars. ‘They make small openings or clearings, 
éclaircies, they call them, to open up slightly the crown 
cover and let in more light, and young firs and some beeches 
seed in naturally. Natural regeneration is the French motto, 
as opposed to the German system of clean-cutting of even- 
edged stands of spruce, with immediate replanting. 

Here in the Forét de Mortagne, I saw splendid natural 
regeneration of silver fir, in all stages. After the first, 
second, and third thinnings, after the various regeneration 
cuttings, the high forest of beautiful clear fir, twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty-five and forty inches in diameter with com- 
plete reproduction beneath, remained. I wondered why 
we could not get that—or if we ever would? We saw a 
fine fir, forty-two inches diameter-breast-high, 175 feet in 
height, of which the Brigadier was very proud. Carefully 
the big trees are felled, and always taken out down-hill, and 
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there is always a forest road below over which to take the 
logs to the mill. 

Below the forest-covered slopes, in a beautiful little val- 
ley, were three small sawmills run by water. Nearby were 
groups of houses in which the bucherons or woodworkers, 
lumberjacks as we call them, lived with their families. The 
little mills and the workers’ homes must have been there 
for many, many years. They were of stone with red-tiled 
roofs, covered with the mosses and lichens of generat ‘ons. 
Through this little narrow valley ran an old Roman road 
over which probably a Cesar had led his legions towards the 
Rhine and the Germania of those far-off times, but now 
long used in hauling out fir logs to the sawmills. 

Logs have been coming down out of this forest to these 
little mills for hundreds of years, not in large quantities, 
no; but always coming, and always more to come, from 
the young firs always growing up there on the slopes. Now 
the bigger logs go out by truck to the larger steam and 
electrically run sawmills on the railroad, the Garde-Général 
explained. ‘The three little saw mills were still running 
that June day when I was there. 





A forest vista in the Vosges. Below the forest-covered 

slopes, in a beautiful little valley, are three small 

sawmills run by water, and this picture shows the 
comfortable home of one of the woodworkers 





The French timber sales methods are interesting in their 
simplicity. When an area is ready to be cut, they caliper 
or measure each tree at a point breast-high, just as we do, 
marking and stamping both the trees to be cut and ones 
to be left (differently, of course). Then from their volume 
tables they compute the contents, including all 
branch wood and to a two-inch diameter in 
the top. They set a price per cubic meter 
(we would sell it by the board foot), 
and advertise the timber for sale, to 


the highest bidder, as we do. The 


possible buyer (marchand de 
bois) looks the timber over, 
checks any measurements he 


wishes, and offers a price. If 
this is not satisfactory his offer 

is rejected, and if there are no 
other bidders the trees stand. 
The foresters do not worry, 
for the trees are growing, and 
the volume is increasing all 
the time. If the bid is satis- 
factory, it is accepted and a 
simple contract drawn up, in 
which, among other things, the 
purchaser agrees to remove all 
material the forest by a 
certain date, to repair all damage 


from 


done to the forest or to roads, etc. 
The limbs, tops, etc., the purchaser 
may cut up, or bind branches into 
bundles for fuel wood, or he may 
give this material to the wood cutters, 
or to anyone else—the foresters do . 
not care; he has paid for it and it through his forest. 
must be removed from the forest. 

The foresters make no other meas- 

urements of material; they do not scale each individual 
log as we would, but the 


see if all material is removed and no damage done. In 


they do_ inspect area to 
sales of material from thinnings, for poles, fuel, stakes, etc., 
the material is required to be piled or bound in bundles 
and measured by the ranger before removal; the sale is 
made at a unit price, of course, in this case. 

Another day in an adjoining forest we were driven, in a 
car of American make, by Monsieur Paul Galland, the In- 
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Forest Inspector Paul Galland, who took us 


bundled for fuel, after a woods operation 
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spector, who was a charming host. He showed us more 
natural reproduction of fir, more German war slashings and 
a fifty-acre enclosure in which he had Jiévres, or wild hare. 
‘These were being propagated to be let out for restocking the 
forest here as well as other forests in the Vosges region, 
for game and game propagation are very much the 
business of all European foresters. We drove 
over a bit of new forest road, twelve to 
fifteen feet wide, newly graveled with 
material from the valley below, as 

the local rock was sandstone and 
unsuited, stopping at a little shel- 
ter or cabin, quite small, but 
It was hardly 
and 


attractive. 
feet 
sides covered with fir bark cut 


eight square, roof 
into shingles, with a sheltering 
roof over the doorway. I was 
told that the Inspector, who 
had been in the 


major, had recently been told 


war as a 
that he was to be awarded 
shortly the Legion of Honor, 
that high mark of France’s 
for his excellent 
estry Rather than go 
to the city to receive it, he had 
said that he would like to have the 
ceremony very simple and here in his 
forest, in front of the little fir-bark 
cabin. They had agreed, and ten days 


favor, for- 


work. 


later the ceremony was to take place 
here. I could not help but appreciate 
the simplicity and the great appropri- 
Here are branches,  ateness of his feelings for the setting. 

My impressions of French foresters 
are that they keep their feet on the 
ground at all times; they do their studying of the forest in 
the forest, not in a book or in an office; that they believe in 
using the species of trees nature has placed in the region; they 
do not set up rules for the forest to follow; that they are 
experimenting in the forest all the time—if one system does 
not work, they are quick to drop it and try another; and that 
their management of a forest must justify itself by showing 
a net profit, as well as by paving for its administration, 
protection and improvement. 








DON’T FORGET THE DATES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 





The dates of February 17 and 18 have been set as the time of the Annual Meeting of the 

The place is the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. Re- 

serve these dates on your calendar now. Details of the program, with announcement of the 
speakers, will be published in the next issue of the Magazine 


American Forestry Association. 
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A Plea for the Forests 


By HON. JOHN Q. TILSON 


Majority Leader, United States House of Representatives 


T IS often said that a 
statesman is a dead poli- 
tician, which usually 

means that the statesman is 
not always recognized or 
fully appreciated during his 
lifetime. If we must insist 
upon some sort of sinister meaning for the much-abused 
word politician, a much better characterization would be 
that the politician looks only to the present, or at least to 
the next election, while the statesman looks to the future 
welfare of the country, even at the expense of present pres- 
tige. Perhaps in no other one thing pertaining to the public 
welfare are these two viewpoints so well illustrated as in 
connection with the preserva- 
tion and reproduction of for- 
ests. The long period of time 
required to grow a forest often 
brings present interest into con- 
flict with the future. 

It is stated in the New Testa- 
ment that the leaves of the trees 
were for the healing of the na- 
tions and many diverse interpre- 
tations have been made of this 
poetic text. “lhe leaves of the 
trees spread welcome shade 
where the sun is hot for rest and 
refreshment; they have become 
dust out of which plants are 
grown for both food and rai- 
ment. Many other direct and 
obvious uses of the leaves of the 
trees will occur to any one. 
The trunks and branches which 
bear the leaves have even more 
varied and obvious uses. “They 
produce shelter from the incle- 
ment weather, clothing, fuel, 
weapons, means of transporta- 
tion and material for a thou- 
sand different useful purposes. 

All the uses to which reference has been made are appar- 
ent and manifest. There are others not so well understood 
or so generally accepted, but which are of very great im- 
portance. For instance, the effect of forest growth upon the 
climate, the amount and distribution of rainfall and the 
regularity in the flow of streams are all matters affecting 
very vitally life on the earth’s surface and all are in turn 
affected by the existence or non-existence of forests. 





Honorable John Q. Tilson 


Mr. Tilson, in “A Plea for the Forests,” has given Thus far reference has 
expression to observations of forest conditions made 
by him during the past summer in the course of an 
extended trip through China, Japan, Korea, and a 
large portion of the western United States. From the ma- 
jority leader of the House these views and conclusions 
will, very naturally, command wide interest.—Editor. 


been made only to some of 
the useful purposes directly 
served by forests. The case 
in favor of the forests cannot 
be adequately made up, how- 
ever, without at the same 
time taking into the account some of the injury that flows 
from the wasteful destruction of the forests and their removal 
from uplands and mountains. When well forested areas are 
entered upon by would-be settlers for the purpose of estab- 
lishing homes and gaining a livelihood by tilling the soil, the 
forest is encountered as something that must be met and 
overcome by irksome labor, so that it is not to be wondered 
at that the pioneer regarded the 
forest more in the light of an 
enemy than as a friend. 

I recall quite vividly my own 
life as a youngster in the fine 
forests of hardwoods and pine 
on the slopes of the southern 
Appalachian Mountains, where 
each year new land was cleared 
for cultivation and in doing so 
the finest trees were felled in- 
discriminately, cut into manage- 
able lengths, rolled into immense 
heaps and burned. As I look 
back upon those scenes from 
the viewpoint of the present 
they seem almost criminal in 
their wastefulness, and yet it 
was only a case of apparent 
present necessity being met at 
the expense of the indistinctly 
foreseen future. The lands 
that were stripped of forests 
supported life and, therefore, to 
the extent necessary for that 
purpose, their denudation was 
justified, but probably by care- 
ful tillage half the land would 
have served the purpose, while half the acreage of my father’s 
farm covered with the primeval forests would now be a 
small fortune. 

It is only when the forests are gone and the many ill 
effects from it begin to develop that one can see clearly the 
mistake. When the pinch of high-priced lumber brought 
from a distance begins to be felt, those who may have thought 
little about it begin to take notice. Then fire wood begins 
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to grow scarce and good wood difficult to procure at any 
price. ‘These things again are directly felt. It is the in- 
direct effects that are the most hurtful and far-reaching. 
When the forests on the hillsides are felled and the humus 
formed from decomposing leaves is removed erosion soon be- 
gins and the land itself rapidly loses its productiveness. When 
the rain falls in the forests the force of the fall is broken by 
the leaves and branches, so that it drops gently to earth to be 
sucked into the ground by the leaves and the spongy humus, 
while the standing trees protect from the sun’s rays, thus 
lessening the immediate evaporation. The water thus taken 
into the ground finds its way into underground waters and 
comes out in perpetual springs. Of all the blessings vouch- 
safed by the Creator to his creatures none is greater and 
none is so essential to life itself as living water. It is at its 
best when it gushes from the earth at the foot of a wooded 
hill. Follow it in its journey to the sea. Along its course 
it serves to slake the thirst of man and beast and all vege- 
tation; it turns wheels to furnish power for a thousand 
human wants; it carries man and his commerce whereso- 
ever he will, and finally adds its flood to replenish the great 
reservoir of the sea. It blesses man at every stage of its 
journey and this is as it was intended to be by the beneficent 
Creator. 

On the other hand, let us see what happens when man has 
done his handiwork badly. When the rain falls upon the 
denuded hillside there are no trees to break the fall or pre- 
vent rapid evaporation, or leaves or spongy humus to drink 
it up. Instead of being taken into the earth it runs off 
rapidly, carrying with it the loose soil and small gravel, thus 
leaving the land unproductive. It rushes on increasing in 
volume until it becomes a destructive flood. The process 
just described, multiplied many thousand times, with a most 
unfortunate coincidence in their coming together, has just 
produced the most destructive catastrophe that has ever 
visited this country, destroying precious lives and untold 
millions of property in the great delta region of the Mis- 
sissippi River. . 

We have followed only the water itself in its destructive 
course. What of the soil and silt carried from the uplands? 
First, it makes the water less fit for human use. Next, the 
sand, being heavier than the soil, is first dropped out, cover- 
ing up fertile lands so as to make them unproductive. Reach- 
ing the more quiet waters, other sediment drops, filling up 
useful ditches and stream beds, and finally, as the streams 
enter the sea, forming bars across their mouths, thus ob- 
structing navigation. 

No one can visit China without having the tragic lesson 
of forest destruction borne in upon him in a most forceful 
manner. China has 400,000,000 population. In area it is 
one of the largest countries in all the world. It contains 
some of the very large rivers of the world. China has 


comparatively an extremely small mileage of railroads, so 
that its rivers should be relatively more important than 
those of any other country. And yet what do we find? 
The mouths of all its rivers choked with sand bars. Up to 
about ten years ago large ships could not discharge cargo at 


the docks of Shanghai. At last the enormous commerce of 
this great port forced its improvement, but it was a huge 
and expensive undertaking. Vessels of any considerable 
draft cannot now reach Tien Tsin at all, but must stop out- 
side of Taku Bar. Tien Tsin is situated in a great alluvial 
plain which has been brought down from the region of 
Peking and above by the Hai Ho River. All the hills and 
mountains in all this region were denuded of their forests 
evidently many centuries ago. No forests remain, but that 
they were once forest covered or at least are capable of pro- 
ducing trees is shown by the many sacred trees about their 
temples and the tombs of their ancesters. The rain now 
falls upon the barren slopes and rapidly rushes to the sea, 
carrying with it every particle of detached earth that it can 
carry. The sediment containing sand and gravel is deposited 
upon the fertile fields, while the finer sediment is carried into 
irrigation ditches, the beds of streams and canals. 

In Korea, the same mistake of denuding thc hillsides has 
been made as in China, with identica] results so far as time 
has permitted. Doubtless China had been stripped of its 
forests for centuries while Korea was still a well-wooded 
country, but Korea is no longer well wooded, having been 
denuded to its very mountain peaks, while the same sad 
story is being written of the barren mountains being washed 
down to fill up the precious irrigation ditches and to cover 
with worthless sand and silt the precious rice paddies and 
fertile wheat fields. 

It is worthy of note that since Japan took over Korea a 
very ambitious and expensive program of reforestation has 
been entered upon and is now being carried on there with 
every indication of a finally successful outcome, but it will 
require many decades of time and an unlimited amount of 
money to undo even in small part the great injury done to 
this unfortunate country by the reckless expenditure of its 
great forest wealth. 

Japan herself has done much better in this regard in her 
own little island empire. The islands are evidently of com- 
paratively recent geological formation, so that there are 
many high mountains with precipitous slopes and much of 
the land is steeply sloping hillsides. From some of these 
the forests were stripped carelessly and erosion had begun 
its deadly work, but has not been permitted to run its de- 
structive course as in China and to a lesser degree in Korea. 
In fact, in no other one thing are those who have directed 
the internal affairs of Japan to be so much commended as 
for the masterly, statesman-like forestry policy that has been 
inaugurated and is now being carried out in that country. 

Our own country is old, geologically speaking, but quite 
youthful in point of utilization of the land either for the 
timber originally standing on it or for agricultural purposes. 
The time has not been sufficient in which to make all the 
mistakes of older countries, but, considering the brief period 
of our history, we have surely made our share and the end 
is not yet. It is already apparent what the end will be. 
We must not stumble blindly on into the condition of China 
and other portions of the Orient or even to the state already 


reached by some parts of Europe. 
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The problem of saving and replacing our forests is a dif- 
ficult one—in fact, one of the most difficult with which the 
statesmen and business men of our day have to deal. The 
problem is greatly complicated for us by our dual form of 
State and Federal government, which has worked so well 
in separating local from really national affairs, and which 
should be preserved as one of our most beneficent institu- 
tions. The forests, of necessity, are local and must be dealt 
with primarily as matters of State concern. But the direct 
influence of forests or lack of forests is felt beyond the con- 
fines of a single State and so becomes national in effect. 

The taxing of forest lands presents another difficulty. 
Few are willing to pay heavy yearly taxes on lands which 
have no annual yield and which in the very nature of things 
cannot yield an income during the life of the taxpayer. 
Lands in the States of Washington and Oregon, for instance, 
which have yielded up their original stand of fir and cedar 
will under proper conditions reforest themselves, but the 
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cost of proper fire protection added to the taxes makes it a 
doubtful financial venture to undertake to hold it until the 
new forest can produce an income. The result is that de- 
structive fires devastate most of the cut-over lands and much 
of it is permitted to be sold for taxes. 

The sale of cut-over lands for taxes of itself offers a hope- 
ful suggestion that may possibly help bring the solution of 
this one phase of the forestry problem.. The State itself 
pays no taxes. It does not die as individual personal tax- 
payers do and can afford to wait until the next generation 
or even until the next century for its profit provided the in- 
vestment is sound and the resulting effect of holding the 
land is meanwhile beneficent. The idea of State socialism 
is repugnant to me, but I see no insuperable difficulty in the 
State resuming the title to the land during the period of 
reforestation and then under conditions fair to the public 


returning it to private ownership at the proper time. 




















Mountain-Climbing 


Hearts thud like tomtoms in our breasts; 
Death walks naked on the ice; 

These fields are planted to a crop 
Whiter than cotton, older than rice. 


Mists form about us as we climb, 
A clammy throng that breaks, and then, 
Incited, heckled by the wind, 


Forms and crowds and breaks again. 


A thousand times we are crucified 
Upon a grisly precipice ; 

A thousand life-lengths swing between 
The stars and a fathomless abyss. 


Till up the last sheer pinnacle 

Our bitter way is hacked and hewed, 
And we have blazed a virgin trail 

And pioneered a solitude. 





—Ethel Romig Fuller. 









































ay Itinerary 
, SWEDEN 


June 30.—Sail from New York on the S. S. 
“Stockholm” ($160 berth included). 

July 10.—Arrive Gothenburg. 

July 11.—Gothenburg, the second city of 
Sweden. We drive through this city of many 
canals, viewing the beautiful parks and gardens 
and visiting the Gothenburg Museum. -\fter- 
noon train to Katrineholm. 

July 12.—Katrineholm. \Ve inspect here the 
extensive forests of hardwoods, and begin our 
forestry program. 

July 13, 14.—Stockholm, often called the 
“Venice of the North,” is a handsome, modern 
city with public squares, adorned with statues 
and fountains, museums filled with treasures of 
art and history, and parks of the rarest beauty. 
We shall drive about the city visiting the most 
important points of interest, including the Na- 
tional Forest School, the Natural History Mu- 
seum of Sweden and Skansen, a world-famous 
open-air museum in an extensive natural park. 
3y sleeping car to Hallnas. 

July 15, 16.—Hallnas. Inspector Elgstrand 
will meet us here to guide us on the trip through 
extensive forests of pine, spruce and_ birch. 
We will see here fine examples of intensively 
managed forests, an unique ranger school, a 
big seed extraction plant, an example of how 
lands are drained to make room for forests. By 
train to Skelleftea. 

July i7, 18.—Skelleftea, on the Gulf of Both- 
nia, where we visit industrial establishments of 
the greatest interest. By sleeping car to 
Kiruna. 

July 19, 20.—Kiruna, situated in close prox- 
imity to the largest iron ore deposits in Sweden, 
and one of the richest in the world, is in some 
ways the most remarkable town in Lapland. 
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Adventures in FE; 


The American Forestry Associaiot 
to the Beauty Spo 





HOSE of us who realize that the future of our forests will be influ 
the part forest conservation and intelligent utilization have playe 
where the songs, stories, and legends of the forests are an ay-old | 


To provide its members and others of similar outdoor interess, vith . 
Old World, The American Forestry Association has arranged a two mont 
of the trip, which begins June 30 and ends September 8, unless exension 


Never before has such a forest adventure in foreign travel been mad 
the itinerary has been worked out with the aid of leading foresters in th 
with foreign conditions. The trip is not one of technical study; rather, it 
accomplishments of forestry abroad, and at the same time to enjoy extra 
It is open to both men and women, whether members of the Association 


The tour includes Sweden, with its great forests of birch, pin, and 
most richly forested land in Europe; Germany and the world-famaus Bla 
mountains; France and the Forest of Fontainebleau, one of the largest ar 

An American forester widely versed in foreign forests will be with | 
with the co-operation of the Government Forest Services of Sweden, Finla 
the party will be assured of seeing the best these countries have tooffer a 
and outdoor life in Europe. 

The American Forestry Association takes pleasure in inviting its mer 
New York on June 30, 1928. A special effort has been made to make 
oughly comfortable accommodations and extensive sightseeing throughou 
have been placed in the hands of Temple Tours, Inc., thus assuring effici 


The price of this tour is $1,065, and extensions to England, Southen 
setting forth the tour in detail, can be obtained from The American For 





This is truly the land of the midnight sun. A 
magnificent view of the surrounding country is 
obtained from the slopes of the iron mountain. To 
Kemi, in Finland, by sleeper. 


FINLAND 


Juiy 21—Kemi, where we visit a very large mill and 
pulp plant, which is owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment of Finland. 

July 22.—En route to Punkaharju. 

July 23, 24.—Punkaharju, where we make an ex- 
cursion to the Forest Experimental Area and view the 
surrounding country from the lofty wooded ridge. 
Here we see the typical lake scenery of Finland in its 
most enchanting aspect. To Imatra. 

July 25.—Imatra, where we visit the power station 
and the falls of Imatra and Vallinkoski. The industrial 
establishment, factories of A. B. Guttzeit & Company in 
Enso, near Imatra, will also be visited. By night train 
to Kotka. 

July 26.—Kotka, on the Gulf of Finland. 
visit here a private mill and pulp plant. 

July 27, 28.—Helsingfors, the capital of Finland. In 
our drive about the city we shall see the University, the 


We shall 


the great park called the Tiergarten and to the great , 


Bourse, the Atheneum, the National Museum and dont 
Kaivopiusto, a park containing handsome villas and That 


beautiful gardens. Sail in the afternoon for Stettin, Al 
Germany. A 
July 29.—At sea. of wr 
July 30.—Arrive Stettin. Early morning train to  galle 


Eberswalde, where we visit the School of Forestry. Stat 


Proceed by train to Berlin. Eng! 
; Cast 
GERMANY elab< 

July 31, Aug. 1.—Berlin, the capital city of Ger- j Goth 
many. We shall drive about the city through Unter = Um 
den Linden, and by way of the Brandenburg Gate enter F 7” 
j t ne 


royal palace and gardens at Charlottenburg. We shall 
also make an excursion to Potsdam. 
Aug. 2, 3.—Dresden, the capital of the old kingdom Av 


old f 


of Saxony. We drive about the city and include a 
visit to the famous Grunesgewolbe, the 
royal treasure-house, and to the Zwinger, 
one of the greatest art galleries in the 
world, containing Raphael’s “Sistine Ma- 














European F orests 


Ociasion Offers a Two Months’ Trip 
ity Spots of Europe 


ts will be influenced by what we do now in forestry are vitally interested in 
on have'played throughout the world. This is especially true of Europe, 
re an ag-old lure to the peoples of the New World. 

interests vith an opportunity to visit some of the most famous forests of the 
ed atwo months’ tour of Europe during the summer of 1928. The itinerary 
less exension tours are made, is printed herewith. 


avel been made available to the American public. From beginning to end 
foresters in the countries to be visited and of American foresters familiar 
udy: rather, it is a tare opportunity to see the most outstanding and historic 
to enjoy extraordinary adventures off the beaten paths of European travel. 
he Association or not. 

rch, pinz, and beech; Lapland, the land of the midnight sun; Finland, the 
ld-famuus Black Forest; Switzerland, with its glacial lakes and snow-clad 
the lagest and most beautiful forests on the Continent. 


will be with the party at all times. Forestry programs will be carried out 
Sweden, Finland, Germany, Switzerland, and France. Thus, members of 
have tooffer and of exchanging ideas with the greatest leaders of forestry 


nvitingits members and their friends to join the party, which will sail from 
nade ti make the trip as inexpensive as is consistent with providing thor- 
ing throughout. To this end, all business arrangements and travel details 
assuring efficient management of the tour throughout. 


land, Southern France, and Italy can be arranged. A descriptive booklet, 
American Forestry Association, Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 








to the summit of The Rigi. Afternoon train to 
Interlaken. 

Aug. 10, 11.—Interlaken, at the foot of the 
snow-veiled Jungfrau. Excursion to Lauter- 
brunnen, Kleine Scheidegg and Grindelwald. 
We shall also include an excursion to Murren. 
We inspect the forests up to the snow-line and 
also see wood-carving by experts in their line. 

Aug. 12.—Morning train to Schaffhausen— 
visit the Falls of the Rhine at Neuhaussen. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 13.—To Triberg, in the heart of the 
world-renowned Black Forest. This is one of 
the most beautiful of the wooded districts in 
Germany. 

Aug. 14.—To Heidelberg. 

Aug. 15.—Heidelberg, picturesque university 
town. .\ drive to the Municipal Forests. 


FRANCE 


Aug. 16.—To Nancy. 

Aug. 17, 18, 19.—Nancy and vicinity, where 
an interesting program of visits to the National 
Forestry School and Reforestation Area will be 
carried out by rail and motor (including St. 
Die), with the assistance and advice of M. 
Oudin and M. Galland. 

Aug. 20.—To Paris. 

Aug. 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28.—Paris, most 
fascinating city in Europe. A visit to the Bois 
de Boulogne and a three-day motor excursion to 


the Forests of Fontainebleau, Blois, etc. This 
program will be supervised by M. Jager- 


schmidt of the French Government Forestry 
Service. In Paris we motor about the city, 
visiting the crowded boulevards, the Place de la 
Concorde, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, 
Tomb of Napoleon, the Pantheon. We motor 
to Malmaison, with its memories of Josephine, 
and to Versailles, where we go through the 
famous old Chateau. An excursion to the 
battlefields of Chateau Thierry and Rheims. 
Aug. 29.—Sail from Cherbourg on the S. S. 








and donna.” Excursion to the famous Forestry School at 
and = Tharandt. 
tin, Aug. 4.—To Munich. 


Aug. 5.—Munich, the capital of Bavaria and center 

of modern art in Germany. A visit to the great art 

to galleries—the Pinakothek, the Glyptothek and the new 
try. State gallery. A drive around the city, including the 
English Garden, the royal parks at Nymphenburg 
Castle, now open to the public, and a chance to see the 
elaborate performance of the big clock on the beautiful 
Gothic city hall. A visit will be made to the famous 


er- ' . . - 
ter ‘municipal forests. 
ter Aug. 6.—By way of Lindau to Zurich. A visit to 
eat , the Swiss National Museum will be made. 
ll 
. SWITZERLAND 
ym Aug. 7.—Visit by motor The Sihlwald, one of the fine 
-a_ old forests in Europe. 
Aug. 8, 9.—Lucerne, where we see 


Thorwaldsen’s famous Lion, cut in the 
rock face of a precipice, and the very 
interesting Glacier Garden. Excursion 


“Republic” (berth at $160 included). 

Sept. 8—Arrive New York. 
Price of this tour from New York, June 30th, to arrival 
New York, September 8th, is $1,065. 


OPTIONAL EXTENSIONS 


Following the closing week of the main tour, which 
will be spent in Paris, August 21 to 28, a number of ex- 
tension trips to places of outstanding interest in Eng- 
land, Southern France, and Italy have been planned. 
I.ondon and Westminster Abbey; Edinburgh, one of 
the most picturesque capitals in the world; Nice, the 
gay capital of the French Riviera; Rome, for a thousand 
years the capital of the world. These trips are optional 
and we shall be glad to provide further details on 
request. 

A descriptive booklet has been prepared to set forth 
in more detail the many additional features included in 
the tour. This booklet may be obtained by writing The 
American Forestry Association, Lenox Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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anting Woodland Gardens 


By J. FARNWORTH ANDERSON, F. R. H. S. 


OR those who have timberlands on their property, one 
of the most delightful ways of making woods charming 
is by naturalizing beautiful flowers, either indigenous to 

the locality or introduced from other climates. In large 
wooded areas the proper treatment is to introduce suitable 
plants in great numbers in glades and by the side of wood- 
land paths, where the sun will reach them for a few hours 
of the day. Many of the most exquisite subjects for wood- 
land treatment can be grown from seed. If the ground is 
dug over and some new soil introduced, the seed can be 
scattered broadcast with good results. In such places it is 
not usually necessary to cover the seed at all, but to sow as 
nature does, on the surface. 

Some of the most adaptable plants for this purpose are 
varieties of foxglove, willow-weed, poppy, forget-me-nots, 
lythrum, bell flower and primrose. 

Many bulbs are eminently suitable for beautifying the 
more open parts of the woods. For immediate effect, the 
bulbs themselves should be planted in large patches; but for 
those to whom economy is a consideration, they can be 


raised from seed. It would not be advisable, however, to 


scatter such seed broadcast. They should be sown in boxes 
with other choice seeds. ‘This is rather a slow process, but 
in a year or more the small bulblets can be transplanted into 
the woods, which in due time would make a glorious dis- 
play. Some of the best bulbs for treating in this way are, 
autumn crocus, cannas, snowflakes and hyacinths. 

Such schemes for beautifying woodland walks and glades 
are very common in Great Britain and are just beginning to 
be adopted in the United States and Canada. The most 
striking illustration it is possible to mention is the gorgeous 
show of wild hyacinths in the woods of Kew Gardens, Eng- 
land. In early spring hundreds of thousands of these can be 
seen in the woodland glades. This is a sight never to be 
forgotten. The late Queen Victoria requested that these 
lovely flowers should never be disturbed. 

In most places where trees flourish, such schemes should 
be possible, but in dry and arid climates and where the heat 
is intense, the effort would scarcely be worth while. Where- 
ever the attempt is made, it is important that as far as possi- 
ble nature should be copied and plants distributed in a 


natural way. 





“We are nearer God’s heart in a garden than anywhere else on earth.” 
This lovely corner is in the rock and woodland garden of Dr. Anderson at Glenn Hall, England—seven miles from 


the ancient Roman city of Leicester. 


The little stream adds beauty and coolness, and provides natural moisture for 


the more than one thousand varieties of flowers and plants 
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EDITORIAL 


The Business Men’s View 


OME timely conclusions on forests as a factor in the 

agricultural situation have been drawn by the Business 
Men’s Commission on Agriculture, the report of which has 
just been published. This commission, it will be recalled, 
was organized by the joint action of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Incorporated, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and was composed of eminent 
business men from various sections of the country. Hon- 
orable Charles Nagel, former Secretary of Commerce, served 
as Chairman of the Board. 

An exhaustive study of the whole agricultural problem 
was made by the commission and a section of its report is 
devoted to forests as a factor in land utilization. ‘Timber, 
the commission finds, is the one agricultural staple of which 
we are in no danger of having too large a supply, though it 
is quite possible to put too much lumber on the market at 
any given time. “It is certain,” the commission declares, 
“that if existing tendencies continue our supply of timber 
will presently be so greatly short of meeting even a volume 
of consumption no greater than the present, that prices will 
rise to an inordinate degree.” 

It is scarcely questionable, the commission believes, that 
where over considerable areas land has reverted to the 
government from failure of its occupants to meet their tax 
bills it would be a better policy for the government to hold 
this land rather than to seek to unload it on new settlers 
who can only repeat the experience of their predecessors. 


Where an Issue 


URING the past year the old issue of state’s rights has 

raised its head with increasing frequency in the West. 
The Wyoming Legislature at its last session memorialized 
Congress to enact a law which would return to the western 
states all vacant unappropriated land, together with its 
natural resources, including water power, power sites, forests, 
and minerals now held by the Federal Government. Fre- 
quent articles and editorials have appeared in western papers 
attacking the Federal Government as a land owner, and 
championing under the banner of state’s rights the turning 
over to the States of the National Forests within their 


boundaries. 


“Land which is submarginal for private use, even for forests, 
may be supermarginal for public use” is a truth admirably 
stated by the commission, which holds that land which can- 
not be made to produce its taxes should be part of the 
public domain. 

In view of the chary attitude of the average business man 
toward government ownership, it is interesting to note that 
the commission lays special stress upon the need of a great 
expanse of public ownership of forest land, having in mind 
unquestionably submarginal lands, which will not pay their 
own taxes under private ownership. As other measures of 
relief the commission believes it necessary to make forests 
an insurable risk, to lift the burden of the general property 
tax, and to provide effective forest fire protection. These 
measures, if carried out, the commission feels, would go 
far toward furnishing the solution of the problems of agri- 
culture as well as those of conservation of natural resources. 

When a group of business men of the eminence of those 
composing the Commission conclude, after an exhaustive 
study, “that an adequate forest cover is of such great im- 
portance, not only for our future requirements of lumber, 
but also for the preservation of soil and for the control of 
floods, that large-scale action for the building up of our 
forests should immediately be undertaken,” failure of Con- 
gress, the States, and the public to take the full measure 
of the task becomes inexcusable. 


is Not an Issue 


There appeared recently in the Mining Congress Journal 
a series of articles opposing continued national ownership 
and protection of the National Forests, and advocating early 
settlement of the issue of state’s rights in the public domain 
“in the interests of the western states and the whole coun- 
try.” But, as pointed out by Colonel William B. Greeley, 
head of the Forest Service, in commenting on those articles, 
the issue is not one of state’s rights at all. “It is mis- 
takenly imagined in some quarters,” said Colonel Greeley, 
“that the issue involved is one of federal domination versus 
state sovereignty; or of a subordination of the interests of 
the west to those of the east; or of absentee landlordism 
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with Uncle Sam playing the role of landlord or of the block- 
ing of local sources of public revenue through the with- 
holding of land from taxation. It is none of these. The 
fundamental question is whether the best interests of the 
west will be served by maintaining or by abandoning the 
National Forest enterprise.” 

The clearer thought of the west, we think,, will answer 
this question much as Dr. George C. Pardee, former gover- 
nor of California, answered it a few weeks ago for Cali- 
fornia, in replying to an editorial in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, which attacked the federal government as a 
land owner. Dr. Pardee said: “California’s continued pros- 
perity depends fundamentally on the conservation and use 
of her waters for irrigation, municipal supplies, and electric 
power. Water falling on bare watersheds not only runs 
to waste, but also causes enormous erosion and flood dam- 
ages. Southern California’s bare watersheds are illustra- 
tions. 

“The National Forests in California, now protected by 
Uncle Sam, would soon be denuded if turned over to the 
state or to private control, as is demonstrated by the fact 
that this State never has shown any disposition to spend the 
annual millions necessary to protect even the watersheds 
now under its control and, with few exceptions, private 
enterprises have stripped bare, or are doing so, privately 


owned watersheds. 
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“Two million acres, or four per cent, of California’s 
watersheds that were vegetation-covered in 1850 are en- 
tirely bare; and that bare area is being added to at the 
yearly rate of 50,000 acres. The taxes that California loses 
because Uncle Sam holds and protects the National Forests 
in this State are far more than made up by the fact that 
those forests, so fundamentally necessary as vegetation- 
covered watersheds to our present and future water-insured 
prosperity, will remain vegetation-covered only as long as 
Uncle Sam, at great cost to himself and little cost to us, 
controls and protects them from denudation.” 

Substantially, the same answer can be given for each of 
the western states. It is rather significant that we do not 
hear the cry of state rights in connection with Mississippi 
River flood control. There a great catastrophe has driven 
home the lesson and made clear to all that the solution of 
the problem in the best interests of the states is a national 
undertaking. Congress decided twenty-five years ago that 
the National Forest, to best serve and protect the states, 
must be a national enterprise. It is unfortunate that there 
are always people ready to seize upon political slogans and 
plausible arguments in order to get something for themselves 
out of Uncle Sam. They are the type of citizen who, if 
the Mississippi River had left in its flood wake a deposit of 
gold under its sordid blanket of mud, silt, and wreckage, 
would be crying today: “Hands off by the Federal Govern- 


ment.” 


The Migratory Bird Bill 


FTER years of unremitting effort the friends of the 
migratory birds are encouraged to believe that a bill 
to provide suitable land and water areas as permanent 
refuges for our wild fowl will be passed at this session of 
Congress. The bill, known as the Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Bill, has the approval and support of practically all 
the elements in the country interested in the nation’s task 
of conserving wild fowl. 

Great progress in the conservation of American migratory 
game birds has been made in the United States during the 
past few years, but advances of this sort have been chiefly 
through the setting of additional restrictions on the hunters. 
It is clear that the reasonable regulation of open seasons, bag 
limits, and methods of taking, in order to protect our birds 
and animals, is necessary, but legislation which goes no deeper 
into the wild-life problem of America than to place addi- 
tional checks upon the taking of game will, in the long run, 
be futile to perpetuate this unique and valuable resource. 

The maintenance and increase of wild life will always 
be chiefly dependent upon those factors that govern breeding 
conditions and the supply of food. These essentials directly 
concern habitat and are of peculiar importance to the water- 
fowl, as these birds are strictly bound by nature to the use 
of water and marsh environment. Upland game and non- 
migratory game can frequently strike a compromise with 
civilization and make a fairly successful use of lands that 
have been wholly or partially devoted to agriculture or other 


human industry, but the wild fowl—the ducks, geese, snipe, 
rail, and countless others—cannot thus divide their birth- 
right. ‘They must have water or perish. 

Knowing this, it is a shock to sportsmen, conservationists, 
and nature lovers to observe with what reckless unconcern 
the country has permitted the destruction of these priceless 
water areas. Hundreds of thousands of acres of marsh land 
have been drained that have so far proved to be of no value 
for agricultural uses. Other areas as broad have been 
drained and valuable lands exposed and put to profitable use 
in agriculture or industry, but the naturalist sees in these 
enterprises—good or bad—a formidable decrease in the total 
areas available for wild life that requires a wet-land habitat. 

A review of conservation legislation in the United States 
indicates that we have not made sufficient progress in the 
establishment of migratory wild-fowl refuges, either to safe- 
guard our birds or to carry out the obligations assumed by 
our international agreement with Canada, which was en- 
tered into by both countries for the solemn purpose of 
perpetuating the migratory birds of North America. The 
clinching feature that points to prompt and_ favorable 
action on the Migratory Bird Conservation Bill is that 
sportsmen and conservationists are fully agreed that the 
essential water areas are rapidly disappearing, while endless 
futile arguments for the salvation of the birds are being 
discussed and definite conservational action is recklessly 








postponed. 











PON the _ jagged, 
wind-swept summit 
of Mount Hood, 
11,250 feet above sea-level, 
is one of Uncle Sam’s sen- 
try boxes, a fire lookout 
station for the Mount 
Hood National Forest. 
This lonely eyrie perches 
literally on top of the 
world—a vantage point 
from which the lookout’s 
territory spreads below him 
in every direction like a 
telief map. He may, in 


exceptionally clear weather, 


see as far south as Mount 
Shasta in northern Cali- 
fornia, the vista including 
the Cascade Range, with 
Mount Jefferson and the 
Three Sisters; beyond the 
green forests to the west, 
he may discern a twisted 
silver cord, the Pacific 
coast line; to the east, his 
eye may reach to the arid 
desert regions and north- 
ward along the mighty Cas- 


PAMOONTAIN 


By EtHet Komic Futter 


Lije Coalman in action. 





r 


He is cutting ice steps in the 


last precipitous upper slope of Mount Hood 
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cades to other snow-covered 
peaks—Ranier, Adams, 
Saint Helens. 

Until eight years ago 
there was no lookout sta- 
tion on a major mountain 
peak in the Northwest, al- 
though for some time pre- 
viously the Forest Service 
had been casting covetous 
eyes Hoodward. Finally, it 
took into consultation a 
man whose opinion would 
be of the utmost value on 
the subject — Lije Coal- 
man, the veteran guide, 
counting years of service, 
of the region. 

Lije Coalman probably 
knows Mount Hood and 
its environs better than any 
living man. He was born 
in the foothills of the 
mountain, and while still 
a babe in arms was car- 
ried to timberline by his 
father. His boyhood was 
spent in exploring the dis- 
trict. Before he was out 
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of his teens he had completely circled it several times, had 
climbed it from all angles and under every possible weather 
condition. 

He was a professional guide for fourteen years, making 
600 round trips in that time, not including partial ascents, 
and personally con- 
ducting to the 
mit approximately 
11,000 people without 
an accident or fatality. 
This 
nary record when one 
remembers that Mount 
Hood is one of the 
five highest mountains 
in the Cascade Range 
and a glacial peak as 
well. 

Taking all these 
things in considera- 
tion, it is no wonder 
that the chief of the 
Forest Service himself 
should have asked the 
mountaineer, “Coa l- 
about a 


sum- 


is an extraordi- 


man, what 
lookout cabin on 
Mount Hood? Is it 
feasible? Can one be 
put there?” 

And Lije Coalman 
answered: “Let me 
live up there for one 
summer in a tent and 
try it out. Then we 
can tell better about 
building a permanent 
So the in- 
received 


station.” 
trepid guide 
a government appoint- 
ment as a fire-lookout, 
a position which he 
held for four consecu- 
and 


Almost Up! 


tive seasons, 
where, because of the 

awful solitude, the altitude and the hardships, no other 
lookout has been able to remain longer than one season. 

He then designed a conical-shaped tent, which he himself 
packed to the summit, together with necessary equipment 
and provisions, and there took up his lonely surveillance. 
That summer he reported 135 fires—a record number. 
There was no longer doubt as to the feasibility of a look- 
out station on Mount Hood. 

Mr. Coalman had anticipated the next step. He already 
had originated and drawn plans for a cupola-topped, glass- 
enclosed structure, about eight by twelve feet in dimensions, 
which has since been adopted by the Government as a model 





The last stretch to make the summit, the precipi- 
tous five hundred feet before reaching the top of Mount Hood 
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for similar stations throughout the country, both in the east 
and in the west. 

And in order that quarters might be ready when the fire 
season opened the following summer, he set to work to 
assemble materials and get them to the top. The lumber 

was readycut to speci- 
fications, and, together 
with the hardware, 
was tied into bundles 
of suitable size for 
transporting. 

These were hauled 
to timberline and 
thence over the snow- 
fields of Triangular 
Moraine to Crater 
Rock on the backs of 
mules and horses—a 
most difficult under- 
taking, for the animals 
Were unaccustomed to 
carrying unwieldy 
loads under such cir- 
cumstances. But at 
length the first lap of 
the haul was accom- 
plished. There _ re- 
mained the herculean 
task of transporting 
the materials over 
Crater Rock, which is 
a mountain of rolling 
rock upon a mountain; 
across the Long Arete, 
the Big Crevass and 
then up the last ice- 
almost _per- 
pendicular, 500-foot 
slope to the top. 
wh NY Of the fourteen 
, husky chaps' who 
started on the job, only 
five remained at its 
finish, the heft of the 
burden falling in a 
literal sense on the shoulders of Lije Coalman. He per- 
formed superhuman feats, among them carrying a load of 
125 pounds to the summit—a one-hundred-pound keg of 
nails and twenty-five pounds of loose hardware. The ten- 
derfoot, remembering the difficulty of projecting his own 
unencumbered weight up steep slopes in high altitudes, will 


covered, 


Courtesy the Union Pacific Railroad 


appreciate the feat. 

The story of a storm that occurred during the construc- 
tion of the cabin by Mr. Coalman and his one assistant 
is worth relating. The time was mid-September, a later 
date than is comfortable, or safe, to be on a mountain 


top in this locality. The walls of the cabin were up, when 








Sk eR agin 
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Courtesy United States Forest Service 


The lookout cabin on the summit of Mount Hood, constructed after Lije Coalman had spent one season on 
the mountain top in a tent, to test the feasibility of the idea. Its building took almost superhuman effort, as told in 
the story, the large part of the burden falling literally on the shoulders of Coalman 


the wind, always a factor to be reckoned with, increased 
to a gale, and the clouds settled down on the summit. 

Hastily securing tools and loose materials, the carpenters 
took refuge in the tent that had been summer shelter for 
the lookout. Here, with the wind attaining a velocity of 
eighty miles an hour, they huddled for three days over the 
coal-oil stove. The cables that lashed the tent to the rocks 
snapped, one by one, under the weight of ice, which, in turn, 
accumulating on the sides of the flimsy shelter to the depth 
of several feet, served to anchor it beyond possibility of 
being blown over the 4,000-foot precipice. 

When the storm had spent itself, the men emerged into 
a weirdly beautiful world with glittering expanses of ice- 
plumes eight to ten feet high, and acres of “cats’ ears,” 
all exactly alike. 

Nor were their adventures ended with the completion of 
the cabin. The afternoon chesen for the final descent was 
lowering and cold. Coalman, carrying an eighty-pound 
pack of instruments, tools and books, sent his assistant down 
ahead of him to cut ice steps in the first steep slope. About 
half way to the bottom an accident that is a real tragedy 
to a mountaineer befell the young man. His ice ax broke! 

There was no going back. So they descended by means 
of steps picked in the ice by their alpenstocks. Before 
they had completed the descent, a blizzard had swirled 
around the mountain and broken furiously about them. 


Though mid-afternoon, it was cs black as night. The 
driving pellets of snow blinded them. The wind obtained 
a terrific velocity. When almost down, it caught the un- 
wieldy pack on Mr. Coalman’s back and swung him off 
his balance and into a forty-foot crevasse just below. 

When he regained consciousness, he found both ankles 
and one elbow sprained. The electric lamp worn on the 
front of his shirt was demolished in the fall and he was 
in total darkness. He first shouted to his companion that 
he was alive and directed him to try to find the rope that 
had been fastened to the rocks for the aid of the climbers 
and still might be dangling somewhere in space. In the 
meantime, removing his boots, he bound his ankles with 
strips of towel from his pack. 

“Only a miracle could have saved me,” he remarked; 
“but that same Power that had come to my rescue in so 
many previous dilemmas did not fail me in this one. Suffice 
it to say that the boy did find the rope and I did manage 
to climb up where I could reach it, and was dragged to the 
surface. Only a few moments more and I should have 
succumbed to the extreme cold. 

“We will never know how we made the rest of the 
descent,” he continued. “The entire mountain was a g'aze 
of ice. ‘There was no cessation of the storm and it was 
dark all the distance. We had to pick out every step with 
our alpenstocks, and feel of each one with our fingers before 
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trusting our footing. My weight on my ankles was constant 


agony. When, after hours of effort, we reached timberline, 
we were miles from the regular trail, so had to make our 
way through the forest as best we could to Government 
Camp and shelter.” 

He added laconically: “I had to rest up some after- 
ward.” 

Another example of Mr. Coa!man’s endurance was an 
emergency climb of Mount Hood from Government Camp 
on the south side, over the summit and down to Cloud 
Cap Inn on the north side, and back again in one day, 
without rest—a feat never equaled before or since. 

He also holds the speed records for climbing the moun- 
tain—a record of ninety-eight minutes from timberline to the 
summit to help a party in distress on Crater Rock—a hike 
that takes the average climber from five to seven hours to 
make. It is interesting to watch Lije Coalman on a hike. 
His long legs with their pendulum-like stride, never vary 
their pace. The miles are covered without haste and with- 
vut seeming effort. His features are rugged as the mountain 
itself, but lighted by a slow, kindly smile. He is an omnivo- 
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rous reader of books on philosophy, history and biography. 
His hobby is studying mankind at close range, for which 
he has had many opportunities. 

‘Take a man up a mountain alone if you want the real 
thing,’ he says. “In the solitude of heights he will react true 
to type every time. Invariably he will expound his beliefs 
in life and theories of a hereafter, although up to that mo- 
ment he may not have been conscious that he possessed 
either.” 

But the mountain that Lije Coalman loved took his 
youth and the best of his strength, then dealt him a blow 
with a rock and so injured him that he can never again 
live in the altitude of great heights. 

So today his work is in developing an out-of-door pro- 
gram for Y. M. C. A. boys, and in leadership at the Port- 
land “Y”’ summer camp for boys in the Columbia National 
Forest at the foot of Mount Saint Helens. There is a 
wistful look in the eyes of the mountaineer as he talks of 
his mountain. “The mountain,” he says, “that was my best 


friend and yet ‘got’ me at last.” 


The Barred Door 


(Continued from page 16) 


it’ll mean th’ loss 0’ two weeks, mebbe more, an’ we can’t 
afford to lose th’ time.” 

“If he don’t get vi'lent I reckon we won't have to do 
that,” interposed Bob. “What cabin’s that you speak of? 
We're strangers on this side of th’ Salchaket River.” 

I thrust aside the tent flap and plainly saw the clump of 
trees in the midst of which the cabin stood. “You see that 
“It’s in them. I 


” 


patch of trees?” pointing as I spoke. 


spent last night there.” 

“You say there’s a dead man in th’ cabin?” interrupted 
Jake. ‘‘What’s he like?” 

“Tt’s more of a skeleton than a body. I gave only a 
single glance at the face. I was scared to look further on 
account of its breathing.” 

“Yes, yes,” soothed he of the more fluent tongue. “Are 
you sure it was a dead man?” 

“Yes,” I declared. 

Jake gazed fixedly at me. “Barrin’ a frostbite or two 
an’ a bum foot you seem to be in fair shape, so be reason- 
able. You know damn well that there aint no skellington 
can breathe.” 

“Of course I do,” I admitted. “That’s what drove me 
crazy. I’m positive the breathing came from the thing 
that was a dead man’s skull.” 

Jake stood in deep study before speaking. ‘‘Mebbe some 
pocr devil’s been through a hard graft, got his face froze 
an’ made th’ cabin in his struggle for sweet life.” 

He would not listen to my protest that it was a dead 


man I saw. 
“We'll take th’ dogs an’ mush to th’ cabin an’ see,” the 


tall fellow offered. ‘We got lots o’ time to get back before 
dark.” 

After my rescuers had departed on their strange mission, 
I was left alone in the safety and comfort of my own tent. 


For several hours | gave serious thought to my bewildering 
experience. Which was right, eye or ear? I gingerly felt 
of the frostbites of my face and nursed my ankle. The 
afternoon drifted to an end, but still I could not reach a 
solution. 1 was awakened from my meditations by the 
sound of a shot. I looked toward the cabin, but could see 
no sign of Jake or Bob. ‘Hope it’s another moose,” I 
muttered. The tinkle of dogbells several hours later an- 
nounced their return. I hobbled outside and waited. 

“Your man was dead, all right,” Jake shouted from a 
distance. 

“I—I told you so,” I stammered. “But how was it I 
heard—”’ 

‘An’ here’s your sleeper,” Bob laughingly said, pointing 
to the carcass of a black bear on the sled. 

I gave one look at the dead brute. ‘Why didn’t I think 
of that?” I cried out. 

“One of the bottom logs of the cabin had fallen down 
an’ th’ bear dug in for th’ winter,” Jake explained. “It 
was him you heard breathing. He was sleeping under the 
bunk.” 

“But what about the dead man?” I asked. 

“Been dead for a long time. Don’t know who he is; 
couldn’t find no clue in th’ cabin. We'll come back in a 
day or two an’ plant him decent,” Jake informed. He 
stood gazing at the ground for a short spell, then soberly 
remarked, “Just another o’ them things that happen so often 
in Alasky.” 

I, too, stood in quiet meditation. Then inwardly I said, 
“Some poor soul died all alone. That explains the cabin 
door being barred. Funny I never thought of that. The 
button had not turned accidentally, it had been turned by 


a hand now dead.” 
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asting Fortunes 
TO 


Make Fortunes 


By Guy Ettiorr MitrcHeLi 
U. S. Geological Survey 

ATURAL gas is a giant that delivers to us from out 

the nether regions most of our petroleum—the oil 

that spins our wheels of industry and luxury a billion 
times a minute. For countless centuries confined in the 
far interior chambers of Mother Earth and vainly trying 
to escape, this giant, the instant that the oil drill opens the 
roof of his prison, rushes out with tremendous force, and 
if the underground galleries in which he has been entombed 
also contain oil he drags out great quantities with him. 
Without the help of natural gas we would have no great 
petroleum gushers or flowing wells; indeed, it is probable 
that very little oil could even be pumped to the surface. 
Natural gas is the very life of the oil pool, its true comple- 
ment, and lacking it the oil in our great underground 
reservoirs would be practically dead, inert, unavailable. 

A petroleum pool is a natural, air-tight, underground 
reservoir of porous rock in which the petroleum is usually 
confined under great pressure and is highly gaseous, heavily 
charged like soda-water in a fountain or seltzer water in 
a siphon bottle. As soon as the drill opens this air-tight, 
underground “‘tank’’ the gas associated with and dissolved 
in the oil rushes out the vent and carries the oil with it. 

Its power to assist the oil from the surrounding rocks 
into the well-hole or even to the surface of the ground is 
based partly on the pressure it exerts—as a driving force— 
and partly on the fact that it acts as an excellent thinner, 
reducing the thick, viscous character of the oil and permitting 
it to move more freely through the minute pores of the 
rocks. 

Natural gas to burn has long been recognized as a rather 
minor resource, locally here and there of much importance, 
but when considered as the force that brings most of our 
petroleum to the wells and ofttimes to the surface it takes 
its place as one of our very greatest natural resources—and 
an irreplaceable resource at that—yet it has been and is 
today being wasted as is no other. The significance of this 
Waste is apparent when it is understood that under present 
practice we are bringing to the surface not over a fourth 
of the oil contained in the average pool. The rest of it 
sticks to the oil sands perhaps a mile underground and 
refuses to budge. It is down there, billions of barrels of 
it, a great, latent, inaccessible resource. The opinions of 
oil men differ widely as to the proportion recovered from 
the oil pools of the United States, and estimates range from 
10 to 50 per cent, but the consensus of opinion is that on 
the average the oil brought to the surface is something less 
than 25 per cent of the whole. In other words, while we 
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A great gusher in California which, in producing 
000 barrels of oil a day, wasted vast quantities of 
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natural gas, an irreplaceable natural resource 
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have produced since 1859—when oil was discovered in Penn- 
sylvania—something over ten billion barrels we have left 
behind in the ground at least thirty billion barrels. 
The American Petroleum Institute and other petroleum au- 
thorities estimate the oil reserve of the United States re- 
coverable under present methods of extraction in known oil 
fields at about four and one-half billion barrels. This is 
less than half as much as we have already produced and 
only five times as much as we are now producing in a single 
year. In bringing this four and one-half billion barrels to 
the surface are we to leave another thirteen billion or more 
barrels in the ground, inaccessible, a tantalization to the 
next generation, or even to the present, and only to be re- 
covered even in small amounts by expensive processes ? 

Some of our most progressive petroleum engineers declare 
that the waste of gas associated with oil has been responsible 
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Gas well connections, designed to conserve the natural 
gas, in use at Drumright, Oklahoma 





for a large proportion of this “dead reserve’ of thirteen 
billion barrels. They tell us that if the remaining un- 
touched petroleum pools could be exploited conservatively 
without any waste of the associated natural gas, that instead 
of 25 per cent or less they would yield at least double 
the amount of oil that it is now possible to extract from 
the oil sands under the present wasteful methods. At least 
one engineer and oil magnate, Henry L. Doherty, of New 
York, gives it as his opinion that while, if the oil pool is 
operated as a unit, we can recover at least twice as much 
oil as we get under present methods, yet “it is highly 
probable that we can recover 85 to 90 per cent of all the 
oil the pool contains.” This is to say, that if the oil fields 
of the United States were operated by a benevolent auto- 
crat, for instance, bent on getting out of them the most oil 
possible, with no competitive wasteful drilling and no waste 
of gas, it would be possible to accomplish this great conserva- 





tion measure. 
Incidentally, much of the wasted natural gas is what is 
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known as wet gas; it contains a large amount of gasoline. 
Last year, over a billion gallons of gasoline was extracted 
from natural gas, but a vastly greater amount was wasted 
into the atmosphere. Mr. Doherty, in a statement before 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board, also called attention 
to the fact that we have a supply of helium which if con- 
served is practically unlimited. But, he stated, we are burn- 
ing up or wasting in the air every day, millions of feet of 
natural gas containing helium. 

Competition is the life of trade; but competition in oil 
drilling caused by a great diversity of ownership in any one 
oil pool is, as the Director of the Geological Survey states, 
the mortal enemy of the conservation of this resource. One 
hundred men may own or control the land or leases covering 
an oil pool, as Mr. Doherty points out, and all but one may 


agree that it is a wise and patriotic thing to bring in the 


field conservatively and with no waste of gas, using just 
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The interior of an oil derrick, showing natural gas 
escaping from borings 


enough to get the oil to the surface. Nevertheless, this 
one man may insist on drilling his square mile or less full 
of wells and blowing off the gas into the air at the rate of 
millions of cubic feet a day. This, of course, forces the other 
ninety-nine men to drill hurriedly in order to get their share, 
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and the result is that the field produces only half or a quarter 
of what it should. The rest of this good oil stays in the 
ground, perhaps forever. 

Surely there should be some remedy. And there would 
seem to be, because we have before us not one but a goodly 
number of model oil fields, under varying natural conditions, 
where through cooperation or other “unit” operataions, all 
the owners work 
together and the 
gas is conserved 
and made to do its 
full duty. Yet in 
an adjoining area 
there may be a 
criminal waste of } 
gas going on that 
is shortening the S 





life of the oil pro- 
duction of that 
pool, cutting it 
down to a half or 
perhaps a quarter 
of what it might 
be capable of pro- 
ducing. Gas is 
usually measured 
by the thousand 
cubic feet, but the 
waste of gas that has occurred in the oil fields of the United 
States is so vast that it can be measured in cubic miles—bil- 
lions and billions of cubic feet. And waste of gas means 
waste of petroleum. In the earlier days there may have 
been some excuse—ignorance. Now there is none. And 
petroleum, remember, is one of our most vital requirements, 
not only in war, but in peace times. 

Whether the average drilling practice recovers only 10 per 








Putting a hood on a gas well in Oklahoma to conserve the natural gases 


cent of the oil in the ground, or, as some claim, as high as 
50 per cent, or whether the full conservation of the gas will 
permit the recovery of 90 per cent, or even only 40 per cent, 
it is this continuous waste of gas that is most distressing to 
those who believe that our oil is not going to last forever— 
in fact, that it is a rapidly diminishing resource. And, to 
overcome this waste, unit production and gas control ap- 
parently constitutes 
the goal for which 
the conservation- 
ists must strive. 


4 Following a visit 
> 
* through some of 


the Western oil 
fields, George Otis 
Smith, Director of 
the United States 
Geological Survey, 
called attention to 
diametrically _ op- 
posite programs of 
oil production fol- 
lowed in a number 
of pools, ranging 
from the most 
wasteful of prac- 
tices to those that 
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are models of the 
conservation idea. He cited, among others, two side-by side 
fields in Southern California. At the Signal Hill oil pool 
he found the most discouraging example of bad practice in 
the driling of scores of unnecessary wells—an enormous 
waste of oil, gas, capital, and labor, in the mad scramble for 
production because of the desire for immediate large returns 
regardless of the future of the pool. A great number of 
owners, each striving to outdo the other, was the cause of 
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A forest of derricks on a section of a California oil field. Consider the enormous wastage of gas represented by 
competitive drilling in such a great development as opposed to a “‘unit’”’ operation, where the gas is conserved and made 
to do its full duty. Gas control must be the goal of conservationists 
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this condition. Within sight of Signal Hill, he observed in 
the Dominguez field a thoroughly practical exposition of 
true conservation—nothing theoretical but a hard-headed 
business proposition, and successful. The Dominguez field 
is everything that Signal Hill and other “town-lot’’ oil pools 


with their forests of unnecessary derricks are not. Here 
five or six companies are working together as one man. The 


technique of their operations is rather too involved to explain 
in a few words, but the result is full utilization of the nat- 
ural gas, bringing to the surface vastly more oil than would 
be produced under the practice employed at Signal Hill, and 
at a tremendous reduction in cost. It is a procedure which 
applied to the entire oil drilling operations of the United 
States would mean billions of additional barrels of oil other- 
wise lost. 

In the recent report of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, the Santa Fe Springs oil field of California is a'so 
cited as an examp!e of tremendous waste. In this small but 
highly productive field, forty-five operating companies fever- 
ishly tried to outdo one another in drilling, each obsessed 
with the idea of getting all of the oil under his land and 
in addition some of that under his neighbor’s land. The 
total losses attributed to this competitive drilling are esti- 
mated at over $200,000,000, but even greater perhaps than 
this economic waste, is the loss to the country involved in 
the depletion of the gas pressure—the gas waste—thus leav- 
ing underground a volume of oil much more than equal to 
that which it was possible to remove by these rush methods. 
A more recent example of competitive waste and overproduc- 
tion is seen in the great Seminole field of Oklahoma, and now 
the West Texas field shows a forest of unnecessary derricks 
The Salt Creek, Wyoming, field, on the other hand, is men- 
tioned in the report as a field where conservation methods 
have been and are being applied with marked success. The 
field is producing largely and steadily without waste of gas 
and its life will evidently be a long one and a strong one. 
Here in the Lakota oil sands, the leases on State and Federal 
lands are being held by several companies, natural competi- 
tors, but in this instance they have got sanely together for 
the common good, and by agreement the leases are all being 
drilled by a single company. 

It is of course because oil is mobile and fugitive, flowing 


or draining from under one man’s property or leasehold to 
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an adjoining leasehold, that when one man begins to drill, 
in the absence of a cooperative agreement all the other 
owners of land over the same pool likewise begin to drill and 
to blow off vast quantities of gas to get quick and big pro- 
duction. Each man wants a gusher if possible. Because of 
this natural competitive tendency which involves huge waste 
the conservation of this invaluable gas which makes the oil 
flow is one of the most difficult problems of the times. Sane 
cooperation to insure unit production seems to be the only 
remedy. Regulatory laws may be enacted, but with the op- 
position that would unquestionably develop from those who 
want immediate fortunes regardless of the future supply of 
oil the chances are that before adequate legislation could be 
made a fact, America’s gas supply might be largely dissipated. 
The recommendations of the President’s Oil Conservation 
Board, presented by the Secretaries of the Interior, War, 
Navy, and Commerce, declared that State Governments 
shou!d promptly study the economic advantages of coopera- 
tive action by landowners and oil operators looking toward 
sane development of new fields, and should authorize co- 
operative agreements and enact legislation with the declared 
purpose of conservation, to stop the waste of gas, the loss of 
its content of gasoline, and the even greater loss that results 
from the reduction of gas pressure in the oil sands. Even 
more pronounced should be cooperation between the State 
agencies having authority in the regulation of oil and gas 
production and the Federal Bureaus. Finally, a broad co- 
operation within the petroleum industry itself is recom- 
mended in determining and adopting the best practices. The 
complete organization of cooperative effort is urged with 
simple but effective working units that will insure full con- 
tact of the industry with both State and Federal Govern- 
ments and continuous contact between all the operators in 
an oil field. If this can be brought about in some consider- 
able measure it will mean ultimately an enormous increase in 
America’s oil production. 

But the need for action is urgent. 
of the United States are producing two and a half million 
barrels of oil, and every day they are leaving in the ground, 


lost perhaps forever, another seven or more million barrels 


Every day the wells 


of this precious fluid. 








WINGS OF THE SERVICE 


Is the airplane practicable and profitable on the fire line? 
FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, Howard R. Flint, in “The Fire Eagles,” tells of the spectacular 
work of the Forest Service Aerial Fire Patrol over the northern Rocky Mountains. 
pays a glowing tribute to the builders of municipal, county and state forests in “Suburban Forest 
Preserves.” “By Dog Sled and Canoe,” by William L. Barker, Jr., a vivid characterization of the foresters’ 
mode of travel in the great forests of northern Minnesota; “What Deer Eat,” by Joseph Dixon, 
some conceptions of the effect of forage conditions of the West on this fleet and picturesque animal, 
and “Swiss Forest Thrift,” the second of the series of articles, “Snapshots of European Forests,” by 
John D. Guthrie, are among the many good features of this number. 
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Through the Field Glass 


Timely Comment on Important Developments in Forestry 
By Surrey W. ALLEN 








AVING first been berated by enthusiastic conserva- 
tionists with the horror of early timber famine, the 

public is now being regaled by advertisements and 
articles in reputable journals that there is plenty of lumber. 
The trouble with both of these statements is not in their 
lack of truth, but their lack of the whole truth. 
freshing, therefore, to read the statement of Secretary of 


It is re- 


Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, on the forest situation, in his 
annual report to the President. 

Our forest situation is still critical, declares the Secretary ; 
we are still too much in the business of timber-mining and 
too little regard is paid to methods which will insure replace- 
ment. 
try’s forest problem is solved or that there is an automatic 


He points to the danger of assuming that the coun- 


solution under way through industrial evolution. 

The forest situation in the West is, on the whole, in 
better shape than in the East, says the statement. Primarily, 
that is because so much of the western timber is in National 
Forests. The West now has three-fifths of the saw timber 
located on one-fourth of the forest land of the country, and 
industry is alive to the need of new adjustments. Under 
these conditions, Mr. Jardine believes that the West will 
eventually cut and replace its virgin forests with new ones, 
and do it without great disaster. Its own people in time will 
consume most of its production, which will equal about one- 
fourth of the present drain on the entire country’s forests. 
Meanwhile exhaustion of present virgin stands must be 
slowed up. 

The West does have its troubles, however, according to 
the statement, in the natural pressure to liquidate immense 


volumes of stumpage held by private interests. This pres- 


sure forces too much lumber on the market and is at the 
bottom of the economic difficulties of the lumber industry. 
Furthermore, it is wastefully forcing exhaustion of present 
virgin stands. 

The East, on the other hand, consumes three and one-half 
times as much lumber as the West, and has only five-eighths 
as much standing timber. Less than three and one-half per 
cent of its forest land is publicly owned. These considera- 
tions preface the Secretary’s statement on the prospects for 
timber growing. He draws encouragement from the public’s 
acceptance of the importance of timber growing from prog- 
ress in the promotion of timber planting by the States, from 
the extension of municipal forests, from the expansion of 
farm forestry and industrial forestry, and from organization 
and increased efficiency of forest fire protection and suppres- 
sion. The drawbacks to profitable timber growing are 
listed as high fire hazard, fear of higher taxes than this sort 
of land use can pay, lack of silvicultural and economic 


knowledge and of means to acquaint land owners with the 


recommended practices, and finally, slowness in acquiring 
Federal and State forests in the East. 

The best progress since 1923 has been made by the South, 
the Secretary says, but even there more vigorous public ac- 
‘great advan- 


tion is necessary to capitalize on the South’s 
tages for continuous timber production.” 

I have said the Secretary’s statement is refreshing. It 
is. It contributes toward clearing up the public’s confusion, 
but after all what is the “forest situation?” Can the whole 
truth be told? Suppose we try to answer a few questions: 

1. Is there a timber famine now? No. 

2. Is there plenty of lumber now? Yes, because there 
is still a reserve of virgin forests on the Pacific Coast and 
a total sawmill capacity for the country as a whole in excess 
of lumber demand. In order to meet carrying charges and 
to secure a return on their investments these sawmills are 
forced to manufacture lumber. The result is an over supply 
and a consequent acceleration of the rate at which our re- 
maining reserves of timber are being exhausted. 

3. Are we apt to have a timber famine in the next twenty 


How 


severe it becomes will depend on public action to make tim- 


years? Not a famine exactly, but a severe shortage. 
ber growing and timber holding profitable; on public action 
to increase various kinds of public forest ownership, on re- 
sponse of private capital to public encouragement in timber 
growing and conservative harvesting. 

4+. What public action is necessary just now? Passage 
of the McNary-Woodruff Bill to speed up Federal purchase 
of National Forests in the East; support of the McSweeney 
Bill to put forest research on a firm and continuing basis; 
support of State forest legislation to remedy inequitable 
taxation of timber, to acquire public forests and to promote 
forest protection; continued support of the Clarke-McNary 
Act under which State, Federal and private responsibility 
in forest fire protection and reforestation can be assumed. 

5. What private action is most important just now? 
Frank assumption of fair responsibility and thorough study 
looking toward less wasteful liquidation of stumpage hold- 
ings. The end sought should be what foresters call ‘“sus- 
tained yield” or a situation where the annual growth bal- 
ances the annual cut. 

6. Will curtailment of our present uses of wood help 
the situation? No, because there is overproduction of lum- 
ber today and the less wood the public uses the greater the 
problem of handling present excess sawmill output, and the 
less attractive becomes forest renewal as a business undertak- 
ing. ‘There must be a strong demand for wood; otherwise 
people will not go into the business of growing forests. 

7. Are we making progress? Yes, but we are off to a late 
start and will be behind when we're going twice as fast. 
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“BUNNY’’—the Children’s Pet 


A Tale of a W oodchue 


By C. H. 


HE ranger from Montana kicked the camp fire into 
a soft twilight and lazily settled back to the ground, 
folding his legs under him in tailor fashion. 

“Seems like kids can be the meanest little devils,’ he 
mused, ‘“‘and yet if they take a notion they can win the 
friendship of any wild animal. Now take that there squir- 
rel the kids had at the ranch where we bunked last night. 
They tease and torment it half to death, yet it sticks to 
them like a woodtick. Reminds me of some kids I used to 
know up in Montana. 

“Now these kids had a pet woodchuck, a big, fat feller 
that would just as soon take a hand off a stranger as look 
at him, and you can bet that mighty few dogs cared to 
Yet he was the most docile and affectionate 
There were four kids in the family, 


tackle him. 
animal I ever saw. 
two boys and two girls, and I expect maybe it was the girls’ 
affection for the critter that kept it about. 

“One of the boys caught him in a trap when he was a 
little feller and took him home in his pocket. The girls 
took to him right away and started feeding him milk out 
of a spoon. And don’t you know the little piker sat right 
up and took it like it was used to such feeding. They called 
him ‘Bunny,’ and fixed up a nest for him on the sunny side 
of the house, but he preferred to stay on the porch, just 
like a dog. 


smart as anything. 


Well, he grew to beat the band, and got as 


Would come in at meal time and 
climb up on one of the girl’s laps, and eat out of the same 
dish with her. 
does, and kept himself as spick and span as a thoroughbred 


The kids fixed a high stool for him and gave him a 


Washed himself too, like they say a coon 


hoss. 
dish of his own, feeding him about everything they ate them- 


McDona.Lp 


selves. I recollect they even fed him bacon, eggs and bread. 
One time they had custard pie for dinner, and, of course, 
Bunny had to have a piece of that. We all expected him 
to make a mess of it, but he just picked up that pie with 
both paws and ate it down a mouthful at a time. He'd 
drink milk or water out of a glass, clattering his teeth at a 
great rate, only, of course, he couldn’t hold the glass him- 
self, as his claws would slip. 

“T guess everything would have gone all right for him, 
but one day he got hungry and, kidlike, forgot his manners. 
While the blessing was being asked, he reached over and 
snatched the only piece of butter left in the house. One 
of the kids, being kind of restless and not paying much at- 
tention to his dad’s discussion, looked over and saw him 
getting away with the butter. The family worship broke 
up right there. Of course, Bunny, caught with the goods, 
jumped off his stool and beat it for his den. In his rush 
he forgot to leave the butter. That settled his hash. He 
had fallen from grace, and he had to eat outside with the 
cats after that. It just about broke the kids’ hearts. 

“Well, in a way, he made up for that hasty act. He 
took to keeping the chickens out of the yard better than any 
of the kids had done. Would lay there on the porch like a 
door mat and wait until some chicken got right close. Then 
he’d tear after it like a wildcat, and you bet those chickens 
soon learned to stay out of the yard. I guess he must have 
weighed close to ten pounds, and with those big sharp 
shovel-like teeth, he was a dreadful sight when he got to 
growling and making biting actions on the kids’ necks or 
bare feet. It scared the neighbors half to death, but I never 
heard of him hurting anyone, even when he was tormented 
the worst. 
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“They could always find him at night curled up on the 
pillow right by one of the girls, and if the kids weren’t 
awake by sunup, he’d come in and pull their hair or bite 
their ears. When they’d get to shouting and playing, he’d 
get just as ex- 
cited as they, 
and sit up on 
his hind legs 
and chirp and 
growl as 
rough as_ he 
knew _ how. 
Sometimes 
he’d 


and nip some 


run in 


leg, or 
get hold of 


some clothing 


bare 


and pull and 
growl at a 
great. rate. 
He loved A try. Sh ane, Mpa) 
riding around ; 
kids’ 
shoulders, 
tucked up 
close to a little pink ear, and never hurt the youngsters at all. 

“Seems that he never could get back to his old pedestal 





on the 


after stealing that butter, but just kept going downhill. 
One day the kids’ mother caught him in the garden popping 
open pea pods and scooping out the peas with those shovel- 
She 
spanked him good, him crying and growling by turns, and 


like teeth faster than she could have done it herself. 


after that she could never get her hands on him, although 
she found him in the garden every day. It got so that he 
was a regular family nuisance, and it was decided he had 


The kids, all red-eyed, 


made quite a ceremony of the trip, packing along vegetables 


to go back from where he came. 
enough to last him a month. It must have been over a mile 
out to where they were taking him across two or three creeks 
and through a lot of timber, but they put him down at his 
den and bid him goodbye. 
right away, coming up to look at them once or twice before 
they left. 
his expression, and they thought he had sure enough gone 
back to the wilds. 


He explored all his burrows 


He seemed to have forgotten them, judging from 


“As I recall it now, it was four or five days before Bunny, 
his feet cut and bleeding, made his way cautiously up from 
the woods and underbrush and under the fence to the house. 
He was a sorry sight, you can bet. The kids had been rather 
red-eyed and silent ever since the day they left him at his 
den, especially in the evenings after supper when they sat 
around in the yard or down in the woods back of the house. 
They missed him at meal time, too. Even their folks were 
unusually silent at supper. 

“It was during the fifth day of his absence, along in the 







Bunny Proceeded at Once to Explore His Burrows 


evening, when one of the little girls was sitting on a stool 
doing some sewing. Something seemed to be tickling the back 
She looked 
around, she didn’t see anything, so thought nothing of it 
until she got a 
good bite on 


of her neck and occasionally pulling her hair. 


the ear, and 
‘turned around 
too quick for 
the little ras- 
get 
away. There 
he sat with his 
paws all swell- 
ed and 
He was sure 
tickled to get 


cal to 


sore. 







: back, but 

’ Pe wouldn’t —al- 

ee > low anyone 

EP ee gas but the girls to 

apis es aye | tie up his paws 

= and feed him. 


Photograph by Elsie M. Zeile 


“After that, 
they just suf- 
fered his dep- 
redations until he denned up under the house for the winter. 
They all went to school in town that winter, and the stor:es 
they told about that woodchuck got folks to thinking they 
were a pack of little liars. Come spring, and they coaxed 
their dad to box him up and bring him down to town. Well, 
the kids paraded him up and down the streets on their 
shoulders until he got so rattled he tried to hide his head 
under their shirt collars. Of course, nobody would touch 
him, and figured the kids’ folks were plump crazy to let 
them monkey with such a vicious looking beast. 

“They soon moved back to the ranch and took Bunny 
along with them, as fat and sassy as you please. He seemed 
quite contented for a while, playing around with the kids 
the same as he did when they first brought him up from the 
woods, a round and scared little ball of fur. But after a 
month or so he got sort of restless and excited and went to 


I'll tell 


you what, more’n one good soul has been floored by the 


gadding around too much among the neighbors. 


wrong associations, and I guess Bunny was no exception. 
He simply made the same mistake that a lot of folks make. 
He got too careless and friendly and picked the wrong neigh- 
bors to visit. He thought he could walk right in any old 
house and curl up on the pillow alongside one of the kids, 
He scared them half to 


That was certainly too bad for the little rascal, for 


but he sure had the wrong idea. 
death. 
one evening while out visiting he picked out the wrong house 
and tried to tickle the neck of one of the little girls. The 
old man caught him at it and knocked him in the head with 
a stick of wood. And so ended the life of as smart and 


loyal a little critter as I ever ran across.” 
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Redwood Burls 


(Continued from page 11) 


there is enough found each year in the course of logging 
operations to keep the novelty factories supplied. Within 
the redwood region most of the sawmills and many a saw- 
mill workman’s home has one or more pieces of burl stored 
away with the expectation that some day the owner will 
make something out of them. 

Young redwoods, as well as old, produce burls. 
years burls cut from young trees have become a standard 
article of sale in florist shops, retailing from twenty-five cents 
Young 


In recent 


to several dollars each, depending upon their size. 
redwood trees, especially if they have been injured near 
embankments made in road building, 
with burls; sometimes they hang down from projecting roots 
and resemble a swarm of bees; at other times they appear 
These young burls are 


are profusely covered 


on the trunks as fist-size warts. 
prized because of their unusual property of sprouting. When 
removed from a tree with a saw so that the cambium layer 
is not injured and then placed in a shallow dish of water, 
many of the adventitious buds will spring into life and throw 
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out shoots which sometimes reach a length of from four to 
five feet. The author has seen burls form such a mass of 
stems and foliage as to resemble a large house fern, and has 
known of them living considerably over three years, although 
as a rule the owner takes undue advantage of their hardiness 
and neglects them after a year, causing their untime!y death. 
In the cities of the redwood region, it is a very common sight 
to see large sprouting redwood burls ornamenting the win- 
dows of stores and the lobbies of hote!s. 

Tourists are the largest purchasers of burl novelties and 
young burls for sprouting. In the latter case, if purchased 
in the cities outside the redwood region, vendors have been 
known to ascribe them to some remote region, as Japan or 
China, and exact a higher price. 

The several illustrations accompanying this article picture 
both old The longitudinal 


section is particularly interesting, because it shows the in- 


burls from and young trees. 


creasing size of the burl as the tree grew in diameter. 


Spruce for Tomorrow’s Paper 


(Continued from page 6) 


of hardwoods. Planted on the cleared farm lands or the 
better class of old burns, however, it grows at a very satis- 
factory rate. Thirty or thirty-five cords per acre in thirty- 
five years is the promise of such lands as compared with ten 
or fifteen cords per acre in seventy or more years as grown 
in the wild woods. Twenty-five to thirty years will yield 
a final harvest in some cases and a profitable thinning is 
practicable in many cases. Spruce can be grown in planted 
forests at a stumpage cost which any mill would be willing 
to pay today if the wood were available. True,.it would not 
be the high quality clear logs we are getting now, but it 
would be spruce pulpwood, and it would make the same 
product we are making now, namely, paper. 

The question which every mill interested in a permanent 
life must answer is, “Is it reasonable to expect that we can 
find raw material of some acceptable kind during the inter- 
val required to grow spruce pulpwood from seedlings?” 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then that particular mill 
Help 
will come to those mills who make a serious attempt to 
New York and Pennsylvania are 


can assure itself a permanent life by planting spruce. 


solve their own problem. 


turning out trees for forest planting by the millions every 
year—at least thirty million is the production now and 
it will increase to forty or fifty million in a few years. 
This is enough trees to plant 30,000 to 50,000 acres annually. 
Private planters are already busy putting into the ground a 
grand mixture of trees with no definite market objective 
in mind. A little effort on the part of the interested paper 
industry would result in a large increase in the acreage of 
planted spruce. The States will produce the trees most in 
demand by the planters. 
industry to take advantage of the opportunity presented to 
direct the efforts of the army of private planters and create 
The best way to take 


It remains for the pulp and paper 


a heavy demand for spruce trees. 
the lead in such a movement and give it a real impetus is 
to get into the game with a sizable planting program. With 
the impressive example before them of large corporations 
planting spruce for pulpwood, the individual spruce planters 
will increase by leaps and bounds, and presently the pulp 
and paper industry will find large areas of young spruce on 


private land available for a future pulpwood market. 

















CAMPERS, TAKE NOTE 


The California Forest Service News Letter says: “When camp- 
ing out one will frequently get wet shoes. To dry, take a handful 
or so of small, dry stones, heat them in the frying pan or kettle 
until quite hot (not hot enough to burn) and place them in the 
shoes. They will dry thoroughly in a few hours, by morning at 
any rate. Small stones are always handy and will do the job 
well.” 

As a further precaution, I would like to suggest that the feet 
be removed from the shoes first. 


“CRIMSON,” PLEASE 
COPY 


Notice is given in the 
Fisheries Service Bulletin 
of one “E. F. B. Fries, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts (occupying Harvard 

Vey table).” This seems un- 
usual, but perhaps it is better than being under the table. 





OFF WITH THEIR HEADS 


Former State Forester F. B. Merrill, of Kentucky, commenting on 
the blight which has destroyed most of the chestnut trees in 
America, is credited with this bit of timely information by the 
Frankfort Daily Times-Star: 

“Timber owners in which this infection has been discovered are 
advised to make plans toward the marketing of their timber, as 
this is the only way it can be saved.” 


EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 


The Tampa Times makes the following contribution to science: 
“Dr. Rudolph Ruedemann confirms the claim that earthworms sing. 
Next, advertisers will be printing pictures of earthworms smoking 


wi fe 


Fh aad 


cigarettes.” 


ALIBI 


The Editor of the Smoke 
Screen, published by the 
Minnesota State Forest 
Service, says he received 
this letter: 


Two the Editur off 
The Smok Scream. ad 


Dear Sur: Inn the Sep- rey} ‘i 
tumbur ishu of yur val- inca i 


uble papur I notis you say 
you fond my nam on one 
of yur forist sighns. This 
is a lye. It ain’t sew. I 





wees car ewe ane, BEIM, « » 


ONWARD AND UPWARD 
A forest ranger in New Mexico writes that a family of Iowa tourists recently was about the meanest 





ing it aweigh. Whoevur tole you that, Mister Editur, must bee a 
fishurman and they are awl lyers. I understhand you fish sum 
yourself and you shud no. 

I nevir go north thys time of yeer kause the leeves are falling 
and my hert kan’t stand the site of bare limbs. I just wuzn’t 
there and I ain’t gilty. 

I demand a retrack- 
sion. 

Yours truely, 
Jim Matcuitt. 


Cut-cut . 
daw-~cut 






THERE IS LITERA- 
TURE APLENTY 


A letter recently re- 
ceived by the District 
Forester of the eastern 
district of the U. S. 
Forest Service reads: 

“DEAR Sirs: I am 
very much interested 
in the ‘Prevention of 
Forestry.’ Please send 
me some lititure on 
the subject. 

“Very truly yours.” 





THEY’LL BE CACKLING NEXT 


The snakes are roosting in trees. There 

are many reports of snakes dropping in 

an apparent attempt to land on vehicles 

or persons—Flood Comment in Jackson- 
ville Journal. 





Hope this wasn't 
signed by any member 
of the Bureau of the Budget or of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House. 

ALLAYING SUSPICION 


In their campaign for more forests and beter fishing and hunt- 
ing, the Connecticut American Legion Forestry Committee wants it 
distinctly understood that 
their Legion Forest is not 
being established to in- 
crease the output. of 
wooden nutmegs. 






PRETTY MEAN 


While waiting to see 
Colonel Greely at the 
Forest Service recently, I 
noticed a large map show- 
ing the Mississippi Basin 
and bearing the title 
“Mean Annual Run-Off.” 
There was a small sub- 
caption which I could not 
read distinctly at a dis- 
tance, but I think it said 
“In fact, last year this 





OTe - 


beeleve inn keeping my asked him for a permit to climb over the hills. They did not wish to build a camp annual run-off that ever 


gude name and knot giv- 


fire or cut any timber, but just wanted to “climb around” for a while. 
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ran-off.” 





Southern Forestry Conference to 
Meet at Louisville 


The tenth meeting of the Southern Forestry 
Congress will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, 
February 14 and 15,.according to Tom Wal- 
lace, president of the Congress. The pro- 
gram has been arranged to devote particular 
attention to the hardwood situation in the 
Southern States and the possibilities of man- 
aging hardwood areas on a 
practical forestry and_ sus- 
tained yield basis. The dates 
of the meeting were arranged 
so as to make it convenient 
for delegates to attend the 
annual The 
American Forestry Associa- 
tion at St. Louis, February 


17 and 18. 


meeting of 


Hearing on Bechler 
Basin 

Led by Congressman Ad- 
dison Smith of Idaho, a dele- 
gation of Idaho people ap- 
peared on December 12 be- 
fore Secretary Hubert Work, 
of the Department of the In- 
terior, to urge favorable re- 
port on the Yellowstone Na- 
Park Boundary Bill 
as introduced. The bill in- 
cludes provision to exclude 
Bechler Basin from the south- 
west corner of the Park. 
This would make it avail- 
able as an irrigation reservoir site, which 
it is claimed must be brought about to fur- 
nish water to Fremont and Madison counties 
in Idaho. Others who favored the exclusion 
were former governor C. C. Moore, and 
Congressman French. 


tional 


Hon. Roy O. WoopruFF 


<a 


Opposing the provision were Frederic A. 
Delano, Mrs. Albert Lee Thurman, and Col. 
Edward Clifford, of the American Civic As- 
sociation; Barrington Moore, of the Council 
on National Parks, Forests, and Wild Life; 
Robert Sterling Yard, of the National Parks 
Association; former Senator Fred T. Du 
Bois, of Idaho; Harold A. Caparn, of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects; 





bill, H. R. 357, in the House December 5. 


and Shirley W. Allen, of The American For- 
estry Association. 

Opposition to the exclusion of Bechler 
Basin from the Park was based on the need 
of the meadows as an integral part of Yel- 
lowstone because of beauty, character, as 
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Hon. CuHartes L. McNary 


The McNary-Woodruff Bill, providing for a ten-year program of forest 
acquisition in the East, and which passed with amendments in both 
houses of the last Congress, only to be blocked by the filibuster, has been 
reintroduced in the Seventieth Congress. 
of Oregon, introduced the measure as S. 1181 in the Senate December 9 
and Representative Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan, introduced an identical 


Senator Charles L. McNary, 


+. 





wilderness area, and availability as future 
camping grounds. The danger of setting 
a bad precedent was also emphasized. 





Advocates Building of Boulder 


Dam 


The Boulder Dam on the Colorado River 
should be constructed with Federal aid and 
Federal control, de- 
clares Dr. Hubert Work, 
Secretary of the Interior in 
his annual report. 

“The interest of the Fed- 
eral Government is_ based 
primarily on the fact that the 
stream is not only interstate 
but international,” he states, 
“and its development in- 
volves flood control and 
power development.” Of 
primary importance is the 
protection from floods of 
Imperial Valley, California, 
and the Yuma reclamation 
project, Arizona, the Secre- 


under 


tary pointed out. 


Wisconsin Names 
Forest Policies 

Definite policies regarding 
the forests of Wisconsin have 
been announced following a 
meeting of the State Legis- 
lative interim committee with 
the State Conservation Com- 
mission, and the advisory committee named 
at the recent reforestation conference held 
at Green Bay. R. B. Goodman, of Mari- 
nette, a lumberman, is chairman of the ad- 
visory committee. 

The policies announced by the State con- 








mee aRhah oe Reems ne 
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servation commission include the following: 

Survey of the State system of fire control, 
and adoption of plans for its improvement; 
increase the capacity of the State nursery to 
10,000,000 trees within three years; estab- 
lish a second nursery in the southern part of 
the State; establish a nursery for deciduous 
trees, especially oak, maple, ash, birch, 
hickory and walnut; co-operate with the 
United States Forest Service and the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, at St. Paul; 
encourage the purchase of land and estab- 
lishment of a Federal forest reserve in 
northern Wisconsin; co-operate with the State 
College of Agriculture in its forestry exten- 
sion work; with the Forest Products Labora- 
tory and with all other activities involving 
conservation in any form; concentrate all 
efforts to induce owners of non-agricultural 
lands to place them under the forest crop 
law at the earliest possible date; organize 
an advisory council composed of representa- 
tives of all the organizations especially 
interested in conservation, including forestry, 


fish, game and recreation. 


Conservation Bills in the Seventieth 
Congress 


Besides the McNary-Woodruff Bill (H. R. 
357), introduced December 5, and (S. 1181), 
introduced December 9, other conservation 
measures have appeared early in both 
Houses. Congressman McSweeney of Ohio 
reintroduced his Forest Research bill (H. R. 
6091) on December 7 and Senator McNary 
of Oregon followed it with a companion 
measure (S. 1183) on December 9. Other 
forest research bills include S. 1150, by 
Mr. Ashurst of Arizona, for establishment 
of a forest experiment station in Arizona, 
and H. R. 5488, by Congressman Brown of 
Wisconsin, to authorize investigations of 
paper and pulp mill waste disposal to avoid 
stream pollution. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation Bill ap- 
pears as S. 1271, by Senator Norbeck of South 
Dakota. Bills for the establishment of a 
migratory bird refuge at Bear River Bay, 
Great Salt Lake, Utah, have been introduced 
by Senator Phipps of Colorado, S. 1272; by 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas, S. 703; and 
by Congressman Colton of Utah, H. R. 69. 
Measures defining the policy of Congress on 
flood control include S. 819, by Senator Cope- 
land of New York, and H. R. 5786, by Con- 
gressman Dyer of Missouri. Other measures 
include H. R. 6066, authorizing interstate 
flood control and water conservation com- 
pacts, and S. Res. 16, by Senator Hawes of 
Missouri, on Mississippi River Flood Con- 
trol. Preservation of the Great Falls of the 
Potomac and creation of a park there would 
be authorized by S. 1280, by Senator Capper 
of Kansas, and H. R. 5760, by Congressman 
Zihlman of Maryland. 

In addition to these bills there are more 
than a dozen others, designed, among other 
things, to secure a greater division of Na- 
tional Forest receipts with the States, to 
bring about land exchanges on the National 
Forests and to establish small National Parks 
in Georgia and North Dakota. 


Mention AMERICAN ForeEsts AND Forest Lire— 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


Fourteenth National Game 
Conference 


The Fourteenth National Game Conference 
of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion was held early in December at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, New York City. The morn- 
ing session was devoted almost entirely to 
the discussion of game breeding, and in the 
afternoon Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
United States Biological Survey, presented a 
paper on “Some American Game Problems.” 
Other papers were presented by Henry 
O’Malley, United States Fish Commissioner; 
Adolf Muller, of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Game Commissioners; Talbott Denmead, 
Deputy Chief United States Game Warden; 
E. Lee LeCompte, Maryland State Game 
Warden, and Major E. A. Goldman, of the 
Biological Survey. 

Fire Prevention in Tennessee 

During the past year, five cooperative as- 
sociations, including 59 members and em- 
bracing 327,064 acres of forest land have 
been formed in the Cumberland division of 
the Tennessee Department of Forestry. 
These associations represent groups of men 
and industries cooperating with the State 
department in fire prevention. 

In addition to the organization of these 
associations, four fire lookout towers have 
been erected and seventy miles of telephone 
lines constructed. It is expected that by the 
1928 fire season more than 600,000 acres of 
forest land will be under cooperative pro- 
tection, according to the department. 








Women’s Clubs of Washington Buy 
Forest Tract 

The Washington State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has just completed the $39,- 
000 fund for the purchase of one of the 
finest stands of Douglas fir trees in the State. 
The area will be dedicated as a State park. 

The tract lies along the Snoqualmie Pass 
Highway, also known as the Sunset High- 
way, about midway between Seattle and 
Ellensburg. It contains 63 acres, and the 
trees are characterized by experts as among 
the finest specimens of Douglas fir in the 
State. 





New England Delegation Urges 
Waterville Valley Purchase 

Declaring that a deficiency appropriation 
is necessary if the National Forests Reserva- 
tion Commission is to purchase the Water- 
ville Valley tract as an addition to the White 
Mountain National Forest, a New England 
delegation called upon President Coolidge, 
December 1. Allen Hollis, of Concord, New 
Hampshire, who spoke for the delegation 
explained to the President that immediate 
action was the only hope to save the tract 
from being destructively lumbered by the 
present owners. He called attention to the 
option which has been secured by the Fed- 








WILD BIRD FOOD 


Now is the time to feed the winter birds 
Natural resources have become scarce 

Suet Cake, 35c a cake; 3 cakes for $1.00 
Chickadee Highball, 35c each; 3 for $1.00 
Suet Cake Holder, $1.25; Filled, $1.50 
Seed and Nut Mixture or Cardinal Sunflower 

Seed, 5 lbs., $1.10; 10 Ibs., $2.00 

Prices include postage 


PURITY BIRD STATION 


R. R. Box 51 * Northbrook, Illinois 














BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Latest Free Folder explains stock- 
ing; includes letters from  cus- 
tomers—game officials, prominent 
sportsmen and clubs. Delivery, 
Feb., Mar., and April. Live 
arrival anywhere guaranteed. 
ORDER NOW. 

5 eas ra, 
» ME BOGLE..,, yoo ad 
Largest quail-raiser in the world. 















Attract Wild Duck: 


Fish—Fur-Bearers! 

Plant Wild Rice. Wild Celery, Duck’s 
Meat, etc., highly recommended by 
J. S. Government. other foods. 
Liberal discount on orders placed dur- 
ing winter. Spring delivery. 32 years’ 
experience. Write today for free help- 
ful planting information. 
TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
7 C Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








PORTAGE 


SILVER FOXES 
A Guaranteed Investment with Merit 
Quality — Satisfaction — References 
Portage Silver Fox Farm 
Suffield, Ohio 








BEAVER 


Hudson Bay, black, pen-raised 
Beaver, for immediate delivery. 
We also offer all foreign and 
native Birds, Animals and 
Reptiles. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BEAVER RANCH 
For full information write 
F. M. WILLIAMS, President, 


National Forest Fur Farms 
125 South 6th St. 
Ranch, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Deer River, Minn. 








SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 


Priced Reasonably 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 








It Helps 





WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 





$2.00 each, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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Carl Senderegger. Pres eral Government which holds until April 1, New York Reduces Gipsy Moth 

m On y er eC OE! — 1928. Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, of Sand- Barrier Zone 
wich, New Hampshire, representing the Gov- A quarantine reduction of 4,000 square 





ES ano SEED HOUSE 


)/ NURSERIES AND 






ernor of the State, also spoke to the Presi- 
dent, assuring him of New Hampshire's con- 


O R E S T yy R E E cern in the matter. The President indicated 


his interest and suggested that the delegation 
S E E D F I N G S see Herbert N. Lord, Director of the Bureau 


For more than 40 years Sonderegger Seed- of Budget. This was done. 
lings have given perfect satisfaction to their Visits were also made to the Secretary of 
many buyers. Because they are grown in War, Secretary of the Interior and Senator 


large quantities under favorable ground and < 

climatic conditions, first-class seedlings are Lee S. Overman, all of whom are members 
offered to you at the lowest prices. All of the National Forest Reservation Commis- 
stock is exceptionallly healthy and thrives ‘ P 

exceedingly well. 1 and 2 year seedlings in sion. The delegation returned much en- 





all varieties. Let us help you select the couraged. 
a Se: Se eee In addition to Mr. Hollis and Mr. J. Ran- 
Our new 1928 Garden Book gives full details dolph Coolidge, the following men made up 


and prices on all stock. Beautifully illus- 


trated. Sent FREE upon request. the group: George A. Wood, Portsmouth, 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES ean Hampshire, Pousidout, New Henge 
State Chamber of Commerce and Ex-Speaker 
ee Set cian New Hampshire House of Representatives; 
E. C. Hirst, a representative of the New Eng- 
land Council and member of the New Hamp- 
shire Tax Commission; James Nowell, of 
Lee Higginson and Company, representing 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; Judge H. C. 
Fabyan, Boston, Waterville Valley Associa- 
tion; Charles W. Whittlesey, New Haven, 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce; J. H. 
Foster, State Forester of New Hampshire; 
George A. Rust and David Austin, 2nd. 














Western Forestry Meeting 
Postponed 
The annual meeting of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association has 


varieties been postponed until February 20. The 





ry 


RHODODENDRONS, in three 





KALMIA LATIFOLIA (Mountain meeting will be held at Tacoma, Washing- 
; Laurel) ae ton. Plans are now taking form to give 
AZALEAS, in four or five varieties special attention to forest protection and 


FLOWERING SHRUBS, in variety 


- tf 192 includi - 
Send list of wants for prices. Catalog forest management for 8, including co 


upon application operation in the Federal forest taxation in- 


THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY vestigation scheduled to begin on the Pacific 
1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. Coast, July 1, 1928. 














— Evergreens for Every Place — 


Hedges and screens of living ever- 
greens cost less and are worth more 
than fences. Evergreens are on duty 
all the year, rarely need repairs and 
never need repainting. 





For Evergreen hedges, for instance: 
100 1,000 
15,000 White Spruce— 
5 to 12 in., twice transplanted $10.00 $78.00 
8,500 Japan Red Pine— 
18 ta, 24 in., transplanted 15.00 80.00 
7,000 Austrian Pine— 
10 to 12 in., twice transplanted 30.00 225.00 








A Grade for Every Purpose 
Hundreds of thousands of trees for 
reforesting—seedlings and small trans- 
planted grades. 





Large trees and shrubs for immedi- 
ate landscape effects. Send for new 
price list. ‘s 





50 Church Street 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, _ xew York city 
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miles in the area of the gipsy moth barrier 
zone in eastern New York is one of the 
marked accomplishments of the State Con- 
servation Department during the past year, 
according to Commissioner Alexander Mac- 
donald, in his annual report. 

“The progress that has marked the gipsy 
moth exclusion campaign since its organiza- 
tion in 1923 has continued through 1927,” 
he states. “When this campaign was organ- 
ized by the department it was the belief and 
hope that the western spread of the pest could 
at least be retarded, if not entirely halted. 

“For seventeen years previous to the start 
of this exclusion campaign the western 
spread of the moth averaged more than six 
airline miles a year. Since the start of the 
program, no spread has been recorded.” 





2,797,849 Visit National Parks 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 2,797,849 people visited 
National Parks and Monuments in the United 
States and its possessions during the past 
season. These figures exceed by 482,935 the 
number of people who registered at the 
Parks and Monuments in 1926. 

The Yosemite National Park, California, 
had the greatest number of visitors; 490,430 
people registered there. The Platt National 
Park, Oklahoma, reported 294,954 visitors; 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado, 
229,862; Yellowstone National Park, Wyo- 
ming, 200,825; Mt. Rainier National Park, 
Washington, 200,051; Hot Springs National 
Park, Arkansas, 181,523; Grand Canyon 
National Park, Arizona, 162,356; Lafayette 
National Park, Maine, 123,699; Sequoia 
National Park, California, 100,684; Crater 
Lake National Park, Oregon, $2,354; Wind 
Cave National Park, South Dakota, 81,023; 
General Grant National Park, California, 
47,996; Glacier National Park, Montana, 
41,745; Hawaii National Park, Hawaii, 37,- 
551; Zion National Park, Utah, 24,303; 
Sullys Hill National Park, North Dakota, 
22,632; Lassen Volcanic National Park, Cali- 
fornia, 20,089; Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, 11,915; Mt. McKinley National 
Park, Alaska, 615. 





South Carolina Schools Study 
Nature 

A course of nature study for the primary 
schools of South Carolina has recently been 
authorized by the State Board of Education 
and will be iniroduced into most of the 
schools throughout the State before the 
Spring of 1928. According to present plans, 
there will be specific grade suggestions with 
recommendations calling for the study along 
club lines. The course of study will in- 
clude all phases of outdoor and wild life, 
and will be under the direction of Herbert 
K. Job, of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. 
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Forest Management Increasing, Says Greeley 


Chief Forester in His Annual Report Declares That Private Forestry 
Practice is Gaining Ground 


Private forest landowners are becoming 
interested in the possibilities of forest man- 
agement to a greater degree than ever be- 
William B. Greeley, 
Chief of the United States Forest Service, 
in his annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The principle of sustained yield of timber 
as a working business policy is being given 
increasingly wider consideration by the for- 
est industries and timberland owners, the 
Forester finds. Under this principle only as 
much timber is cut yearly from a given unit 


fore, says Colonel 


of forest land as the land is replacing 
through growth, so that an industry depend- 
ent upon the timber supply of the land can 
be permanently maintained. 

“Sustained yield,’ says Colonel Greeley, 
“is the underlying idea and essential aim of 
all forestry. We shall not have solved our 
national problem until the country as a 
whole is on a sustained-yield basis, with 
timber production balancing current use. To 
the individual lumber, paper, or other for- 
est industry the sustained-yield conception 
offers the most rational basis for stabilizing 
If the forest in- 
dustries of the West, where large quantities 
of virgin timber are still available, could 
forthwith be placed on a_ sustained-yield 
basis, the current output of forest products 
would not be materially curtailed but ex- 
pansion would be held down, overproduction 


an enterprise throughout. 


would be cured at its source, and a rational 
stability would be introduced into all phases 
of industrial planning. ‘There is no ques- 
tion that such a development would be in 
the public interest through conserving and 
extending the period of use of the remaining 
virgin timber.” 

For many of the larger forest industries in 
the eastern States, a sustained yield can be 
attained only after a considerable period 
of reforestation, and would involve, for a 
time at least, a reduction from the present 
rate of cutting. “It is desirable, however,” 
says Colonel Greeley, “to recognize that the 
general reorganization of our forest indus- 
tries around the sustained-yield conception is 
necessary, that its accomplishment is the 
great goal to be sought in connection with 
the use of forest lands, and that the rate 
of advance toward that goal will be a con- 
clusive index of our progress as a Nation in 
forestry.” 

To date, the net gains in private for- 
estry practice still fall far short of provid- 
ing for the future productivity of the 242,- 
006,000 acres of forest land in industrial 
ownership. The area of cut-over land left 
in poor productive condition is still en- 
larging, though probably at a substantially 
lower rate than ten years ago. The current 
growth of timber probably is increasing in 


response particularly to the expanding pro- 
tection of cut-over lands from forest fires, 
but still is far short of replacing the cur- 
rent drain upon the forests, states the report. 

Among the difficulties which stand in the 
way of private forestry practice, according 
to Colonel Greeley, are the current depres- 
sion in lumber markets, the financial obliga- 
tions imposed by existing investments in 
plants or timberlands, the uncertainty as to 
the future course of taxation of merchant- 
able timber and young growth, and the bur- 
den of raw material wastes still carried by 
most forest industries. 

Progress in farm forestry is declared to 
be relatively more rapid and pronounced 
than in industrial forestry. In many ways 
timber production is taking more definite 
form as a farm or farm-community activity. 
By aiding in the protection of timberland 
from fire, by supplying farmers with young 
trees for planting idle lands, and by furnish- 
ing farmers advice in the proper handling 
of woodlands established, the 
agencies administering the Clarke-McNary 
law are contributing materially to this ad- 
vance. This law is designed to bring to- 
gether the Federal Government, the States 
and the private owners in a joint coopera- 
tive effort to promote the growing of forest 
Forty-two States and thousands of 


already 


crops. 
private owners are now cooperating under 
one or more sections of the law. 

As a result of a special study of the pres- 








Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Things for your Lawn 

and Garden 
Rare Roses 
Perennials 

Improved Guropean Filberts 


These Wonderful Filberts are 


Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Pro- 
ducers, hardy and adapted to the more 
Northern States. Splendid for both 
ornamental plantings and borders. 





New Red-leaved Japanese Barberry. Rich 
bronze-red foliage throughout the season. 
Dame Edith Helen Rose. New! the most strik- 
ing Pink Rose of recent years. Enormous, very 
double, continuous blooms. 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose. For mass 
and hedge plantings (not for the rose garden). 
Clusters of beautiful bright-red flowers resembling 
bunches of red carnations. Beautiful deep green, 
—— foliage. Blooms from early Summer until 
rost. 

The Most Popular Dozen. We have the 12 
Roses so voted in the 1926 Referendum of the 
American Rose Society. 


Silver Lace Vine. The fastest growing climb- 
ing vine known (splendid coverage the first 
year.) 

Philadelphia Virginalis. The new  double- 
flowering Mock Orange. Most beautiful white 
flowering shrub introduced in years. 

Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
find out about the many other new and 
interesting things illustrated in color—also 
our assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, etc. 


L. W. HALL CO., Inc. 
497 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Splendid Mirsery Stock ofall kinds 














It isn’t a Home 
Until it is Planted 
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Give your home Ms 
L this ever-increasing beauty A 


Evergreens give 


























gesting what and how you 


ting by having it peep out 
from a screen of ever- 
greens. Don’t delay—the 
years go quickly. Make 
your planting this season 
and let Nature be doing 
her perfect work in making 
the home more beautiful 
and valuable each and 
every year. 


i.  HygsEvercrers 


the magic touch. We have 
made the growing of ever- 
greens a_ specialty for 
seventy-three years. Noth- 
ing but evergreens in our 
great 500-acre nursery. 
Our catalog, profusely 
illustrated (40 large illus- 
trations in colors), is a 
most helpful book in sug- 


should plant. Write for it, 
enclosing 25 cents (coin or 
stamps), which will be re- 
funded on your first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 
Box 200 Dundee, III. 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 


. “competitors. Crowded 
ith opportunity for_money- 
, making and big . $5,000 to 


$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for ee it will open your eyes 
Land School, 103,Newark, N. Y. 


Pp 










Do it today 
ry . 














GLORIOUS ROCK 
GARDENS 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
from one of the largest and choicest 
collections in Britain, 2,000 varieties, 
collected from the mountains and 
plains of the world. List carriage 
paid. Seeds duty free. Sample col- 
lection containing 15 distinct vars., 
$1.50; 32 vars., $2.50; also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Ten Anemones, 
Aquilegias, Campanulas, Dianthus, 
Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, Pap- 
avers, Primulas, Rhododendrons, Saxi- 
frages, Veronicas, or Violas, $1.25. Re- 
mittance by International Money Order. 

Rev. A. F. Anderson, F. R. H. S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 

















PLAN TO ATTEND 
the 1928 Annual Meeting 
of The American Forestry Association 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
February 17 and 18, 1928 
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Book 


arden 


GET your copy now and 
have the fun of planning 
your summer garden while 
the wind howls outside. 
The 1928 edition will help 
you decide which Flowers 
and Vegetables you want, 
and give you clear 
and dependable di- 
rections for growing 
them successfully. 


A copy free if you men- 
tion American Forests & 
Forest Life. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ent organization of the service for fire 
prevention and control, the Chief Forester 
has set down his conclusions as to the most 
urgent needs. The protection of the national 
forests from fire would be well nigh an im- 
possible task if the Forest Service had to 
carry the burden unaided, he declares. “It 
makes a great practical difference,” he says, 
“whether the viewpoint is that the Forest 
Service is protecting Government property 
with Government funds or that the Forest 
Service and the local public are working 
jointly to protect the forested land on which 
local prosperity depends.” 

One of the most urgent needs, according 
to Colonel Greeley, is vigorous develop- 
ment of educational and cooperative meas- 
ures designed to prevent man-caused fires. 
This must be backed by the building up 
and applying of specialized knowledge 
through research of the causes of fire and 
the most effective methods of control. 

The Forester also points out that it is es- 
sential that increased provisions be made for 
employing fire guards, procuring fire equip- 
ment, constructing telephone lines, lookouts 
and other improvements, and training fire 
personnel. 

The forest problem cannot be _ isolated 
from the rest of the country’s iand problem 
and worked out separately, says Colonel 
Greeley. 

“Of our 3,000,000 square miles of land 
area, all but a wholly insignificant fraction 
must make its contribution to the Nation’s 
life as tilled land, grazing land, or forest 
land,” he declares. ‘How shall the line be- 
tween these be drawn? Increase of popula- 
tion will put increasing pressure on the land, 
both for food and for the raw materials of 
industry. How to bring about on all the 
land the kind and method of use that will 
be most advantageous in the long run is one 
of the.most vital material problems con- 
fronting the country. Well-directed re- 
search will enable us to advance on the 
right road. It will enable us to obtain de- 
pendable knowledge of what land should be 
employed in forest crops, of the effect of 
present practices upon timber growing, and 
of the methods of production and utilization 
that will be most efficient. On such knowl- 
edge public policies of forestry can be se- 
curely based and the extension of private 
forestry soundly guided.” 

Progress in the forest-taxation inquiry 
now under way under the terms of the 
Clarke-McNary law is announced in the re- 
port. 

In cooperation with the States and private 
interests, the Forest Service is making a 
thorough study of the taxation of forest 
lands in order to determine the extent to 
which present methods of taxing timber 
lands hold back the development of refor- 
estation and scientific timber management 
and what equitable taxation system would 


best promote this. While the investigation 
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appears likely to continue for five or six 
years, and it is not considered advisable to 
draw conclusions in advance of complete 
evidence, the investigators are now able 
to place information that has been gathered 
in the hands of those to whom it will be 
especially useful. 





An Improved Fire Pump 


An improved Indian fire pump, equipped 
with a five-gallon tank, curved somewhat 
similar to a pack basket, with adjustable 
carrying straps with snap ends, has been 
developed by the D. B. Smith Company. 
This particular improvement adds materially 
to the usefulness of the pump on the fire 
line, as it can be carried handily on a man’s 
back. 
with a flat tank. 

The new tank is made with a one-piece 
brass strainer and _ one-piece 
brass long-flanged filler cover. This is de- 
signed so that the tank can be easily filled 
from a bucket, or dipped into a lake or stream 
for filling, without sediments entering the 
tank and clogging the pump. The tank is 
also equipped with brass pump clips on the 
top, so that the pump, when not in use, may 
be instantly snapped into position. 

The pump is made entirely of heavy brass, 
with brass ball valves. It consists of two 
heavy cylinders, one working back and forth 


Heretofore the pump was equipped 


detachable 


inside the other. 





John L. Kaul Appointed to Wood 
Utilization Committee 


John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Alabama, 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Washington, D. C., was 
recently appointed a member of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce. According to Axel 
H. Oxholm, director of the committee, it is 
fitting that the committee give Mr. Kaul 
recognition by appointing him a member 
of the National body, because work which he 
has accomplished heretofore is in line with 
the program of the committee. 





Loan Fund for Forestry Students 
in Minnesota 


To assist students of forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and to establish a per- 
manent memorial to the Outdoor Life Com- 
mittee of the Fourth District Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in the inter- 
ests of forestry and conservation, Mrs. 
Emily Speechley Whitacre, of St. Paul, has 
given $4,000 to the University. The fund 
is to be known as the Mary Dwight Akers 
Loan Fund for Forestry Students, in honor 
of Mrs. C. N. Akers, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

While the fund will be administered as 
are other loan funds of the University, loans 
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will have to be approved by the head of the 
the Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 


Division of Forestry and by 
Home Economics. A provision is made in 
the conditions of the gift, that if a time ever 
arrives in the history of the University when 
the loan fund is not needed for students in 
forestry, the income may be used in any 
other way which will promote the general 
interests which the fund is intended to serve. 


Experimental Planting in Virginia 


Experimental forest tree plantings were 
made this year on the grounds of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at Charlottesville, un- 
der a plan of the Virginia Forest Service 
that calls for such plantings in various parts 
of the State. 
have economic 


Every species that seems to 
value as a forest tree in 
Groups of quarter- 
acre plots, a group being 
planted with a different species, are to be 


so located as to permit comparison of the 


the State is to be used. 


each plot in 


growth of each species under a variety of 
environmental conditions. 


Florida Forestry Board Meets 


For the first time since its creation last 
summer, the Florida State Board of Forestry 
met at Tallahassee late in December to dis- 
cuss organization and to consider the ap- 
pointment of a State forester. 

The forestry bill was signed by Governor 
Martin last July. The bill provided for a 
non-salaried board of five members and for 
the employment of a State forester. A sum 
of $25,000 was appropriated for the next 
two-year period. 

The five members of the board are: H. J. 
Wicker, Coleman; A. A. Payne, Panama 
City; E. W. Tharpe, De Funiak Springs; 
S. Bryan Jennings, Jacksonville; Simon Wil- 
liams, Jacksonville. 





Texas Offers Forestry Prizes 
of Texas 
and high schools, as 


Students universities, colleges 


well as lumbermen, 
will have an opportunity soon to submit 
essays on forestry in competition for cash 
prizes amounting to $200, according to the 
Texas Forestry The funds 
for the prize money has been donated by the 


East Texas Mill Managers’ Association. 


Association. 


Prizes will be offered as follows: 

1. A prize of $50.00 for the best article 
submitted by a student attending Texas Uni- 
versity, Texas A. and M. College, College of 
Industrial Arts, West Texas Technological 
College, Rice Institute, or any of the de- 
nominational universities and colleges. 

2. A prize of $50.00 for the best article 
submitted by a student attending any of the 
State Teacher Colleges. 

3. A prize of $50.00 for the best article 
submitted by a Texas high school student. 
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Beautify 


Those Bare, Unsightly Places 
> 2 


Benefit 


Those Dear Old Struggling Trees 
with 


Pachysandra 


The Plant that Grows in the 


Shade 


and Duplicates Forest Conditions 
Used and Endorsed by 
Landscape Architects 


Grown in Great Quantity by 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Narberth, Pa. 








A Service to Our Readers 


O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 
I) sprinkler system, or sewage disposal plant, who can furnish trees, 
shrubs or vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, 
fishing or hunting equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare 
plans for reforesting cut-over lands? 

Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 
nature. The service is rendered without cost. 

We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 
the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 


The American Forestry Association 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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4. A prize of $50.00 for the best article 
submitted by a citizen connected with the 


Texas lumber industry. 





Association Forester Appears Be- 
fore Flood Control Committee 


Emphasizing the part forests can play in 
a plan to control floods, Shirely W. Allen, 
forester for The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, appeared before the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, late in November. 

“The group which I represent wants to 
urge upon you the thoughtful consideration 
of the part which forests can play in a plan 
to control floods,” declared Mr. Allen. “And 
when I say the part which they can play, I 
know that forests are not a cure-all for floods. 
I don’t want you to get the impression that 
we think the removal of forests caused the 
1927 Mississippi Valley flood, or that putting 
them back is the principal thing which must 
done. We do, however, know that forests 
and other vegetative cover on important key 
areas mean less erosion and that if the 
vast amounts of silt which form a con- 
siderable volume of every Mississippi flood 
can be held where they belong, the grinding 
power of the streams will not have the same 
effect in corrosion of its banks and the tear- 
ing of levees.” 

Mr. Allen declared that The 
Forestry Association urges consideration of 
four measures in putting forests to work on 
the problem of controlling Mississippi River 


Americen 


floods. The recommendations are as follows: 


1. See that cooperative forest fire preven- 
tion and suppression between Federal Gov- 
ernment, private timberland 
owners, is fully financed. Under the Clarke- 
McNary Act, the Federal Government as- 
sumes twenty-five per cent of this responsi- 
bility, the states twenty-five per cent and the 
private owners fifty per cent. The Federal 
Government is now contributing approxi- 
mately $170,000 a year within the Missis- 
sippi drainage. Full protection of existing 
forests with the idea of using them to help 
in flood control means that this figure must 
reach $500,000 annually, within the next four 
or five years. 

2. Acquisition by the Federal Govern- 
ment of from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 acres of 
land within the Mississippi drainage. These 
are key areas located along the western and 
higher slopes of the Appalachain range 
draining inte the Ohio River, in northwest- 
ern highlands of Mississippi; in southern 
Missouri; in the Ozark and Ouachita moun- 
tain country of Arkansas and Oklahoma; in 
Southeastern Indiana and _ southwestern 
Ohio; the Tunica and Kisatchie Hills of 
Louisiana and the “breaks” in Texas and 
These to be used for overflow 
timber. 


states, and 


Oklahoma. 
and for production of hardwood 
Acquisition of such lands will cost approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 

3. Reforestation of a vast acreage of in- 
judiciously cleared or wornout farm land 
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within the Mississippi drainage. Under the 
Clarke-McNary Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment may cooperate with states in establish- 
ing nurseries for raising reforestation stock 
to be distributed to farmers. At the present 
time $75,000 a year has been made avail- 
able by the Federal Government for this 
cooperation. The Mississippi drainage alone 
should have $100,000 a year. 

4. Under the Clarke-McNary Law, the 
Federal Government may cooperate with the 
states in employing extension service to help 
farmers bring into good condition their much 
abused and overgrazed woodlots of which 
there are many million acres within the Mis- 
sissippi drainage. This work should have 
$100,000 a year within the Mississippi drain- 
age. It now receives only about $60,000 for 
the whole of the United States. 





North Dakota Studies Park Site 


Governor A. G. Sorlie, of North Dakota, 
has appointed a committee to make an au- 
thoritative investigation of the possibilities of 
acquiring for a state park a large tract of 
land in the canyon of the Little Missouri 
River. 

There is still in the custody of the United 
States General Land Office more than 100,- 
000 acres of land never filed upon. In 
addition, there are 25,000 acres of public 
land filed upon, but not proven, and which 
have gone back to Federal control. The 
committee has been authorized to determine 
the exact land status in the proposed park 
area and to report what acreage may be 
acquired by gift or transfer from Federal, 
state or county ownership. 

The canyon of the Little Missouri is one 
of the most remarkable examples of the 
ceaseless effects of erosion to be found in 
that region. To the usual weathering by 
water, frost and wind, is added in this can- 
yon the effect of the slumping of strata ow- 
ing to the burning of the lignite beds, ignited 
where they are exposed on the canyon walls 
and consumed for several hundred feet 
underground. The reduction of the lignite 
to ashes, thereby removing support from 
the soft sandstones and clay formations 
above it, causes the breaking down of great 
masses and their ready weathering by rain 
and melting snow. 





Bradner Heads 


The Forest Service has 


Forest Products 


announced the 


appointment of Melvin I. Bradner, since 
1923 specialist in economic investigation in 
the forest products office in Missoula, Mon- 
tana, to the position of chief of that office, 
to succeed S. V. Fullaway. 

Mr. Bradner graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1916. Prior to his ap- 
pointment in the Forest Service he was en- 
gaged in forest planting and nursery work, 
and as a scaler for logging companies in 


the Lake States. 


Mr. Fullaway resigned in October to take 
charge of the Portland office in the Trade 
Extension Department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Forest Trees of Illinois 


Illinois has more than one hundred native 
tree species, and ninety-five are described 
in detail in a book entitled, “Forest Trees of 
Illinois,” issued by the Illinois Department 
of Conservation. The book was prepared 
by Wilbur R. Mattoon, extension forester of 
the United States Forest Service, and R. B. 
Miller, chief forester of the Illinois De- 
partment of Conservation. 

While ninety-five tree species are treated 
at length in the publication, the authors give 
a brief description of nine other varieties, 
which are either native or have become very 
popular in the state. Out of a total of one. 
hundred native trees, ninety-four are hard- 
woods and six are softwoods or conifers. 
There have been actually collected nineteen 
different species of oak, seven hickories, six 
ashes, four each of birch and elm, three 
locusts, and two hackberries. 

The largest living tree in the State, ac- 
cording to the publication, is a bur oak, 
near Paris. It measures eighteen feet in 
circumference at breast height and is 108 
feet high. 





How to Conserve Bird Life 


In a bulletin recently issued by the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment Station, at 
the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, written by W. L. Mc- 
Atee, on the subject of the relationship of 
birds to the woodlots of the State, it is rec- 
ommended that provision be made by wood- 
lot owners for nest boxes for birds that make 
their homes in cavities. This is necessary in 
the modern woodlot, because most of the 
natural homes of these birds have been de- 
stroyed by cleaning up the floor of the forest. 

Water supply is an essential factor in the 
encouragement of bird life, the bulletin 
states. Winter feeding is also of first im- 
portance if plans are made to help birds 
solve their food problems. Winter foods 
commonly used include suet, pork rinds, 
bones with shreds of meat, cooked meat, 
meal worms, cut apples, crackers, crumbs, 
nuts, cereals and seeds. The devices most 
suitable for woodlot use, says Mr. McAtee, 
are the so-called food-bells and food houses, 
which will hold a considerable supply of 
food. One of the receptacles recommended 
is a cocoanut with a hole bored in one end 
and the cavity filled with a food mixture. 
The cocoanut may be suspended from the 
limb of a tree by a wire. It is weather- 
proof. Cans with small openings may be 
substituted for cocoanuts. The food house 
must be a permanent structure with a solid 
roof and glass front to permit observation. 
Food trays in these houses are entirely shel- 
tered from the weather and are available to 
birds throughout the winter, he points out. 
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ast Kalmias 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 
Catalogue of Nursery-grown Plants, Cultural 
Directions, etc., Mailed on Request. 
LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
} 1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Penna. 








$1.00 GARDEN $1.00 


Butterfly Bush, Rambler Rose, 
Althea, Delphinium, Clove Pink, 
2 Iris, Physiostegia. 
STRONG STOCK - POSTPAID 
H. A. ALBYN NURSERY, Newark, Ohio. 








CHINESE ELM 


Best shade tree for the Southwest ever intro- 
duced. Send for catalogue and see what govern- 
ment authorities say about it. 

400,000 Evergreens, all sizes 
Shrubs—Roses—Fruit Trees, etc. 
BAKER BROS. NURSERY 

FORT WORTH TEXAS 


WA TL 
~— NURSERY — 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of 
Oak, Maple, Elm, etc., for me- 
morial planting. Trees from 15 
to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with The 
American Forestry Association 
to perpetuate its memory. 


AMAWALK NURSERY 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 











EVERGREENS 


Varieties and sizes suitable for forest plant- 

ing, including Norway, White and Colorado Blue 

Spruce, Austrian, Scotch and Norway Red Pine. 
Send us a list of your wants for prices 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 


Yalesville, Connecticut 


Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 


and Hardwood Cuttings 
ROSEBANK NURSERY CO.. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue 
Spruce 
New London, Connecticut 








PRINCETON PRODUCTS 
ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN ORNAMENTALS 
A Complete Assortment of Hardy Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


NUT CROPS 


The North’s future soil production 
Learn why progressive farmers and land own- 
ers are planting groves of improved grafted nut 
trees. Read “Save America’s Nut Heritage” 
and “The Nut Grower.” 

John W. Hershey, Nut Trees, Downington, Pa. 


BOXWOOD 


Large and small specimens, and hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
BOX 12 MILTON, DELAWARE 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 


Forestry Company 


SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 


NURSERIES 
Cheshire, Conn. 


The Nurseries whose advertisements appear 
in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE are 
chosen from the leading nurseries in their 
respective localities. 

When writing for their catalogs—please 
mention AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LirE—It Helps. 


; We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 79 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








NORWAY SPRUCE 


3-Yr. transplants, 3-6”, $10.00 per M 


BALSAM FIR 
3-Yr. Seedlings, 3-7”, $7.00 per M 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, 
Fryeburg, Maine. 





FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 











FRUIT TREES — GRAPE VINES 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
for 
Southwestern Conditions 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 


DENISON - : - TEXAS 











SPECIAL OFFER—Good for short time only 
25 Gladiolus $1.00 5 Dahlias $1.00 
12 Gaillardia, all-summer bloomer, $1.20 
12 — hardy Gold Medal Hybrids, 
R 


All of above—Assorted Colors— 
$4.25 postpaid in U.S. A. 
Our Nursery Catalog free if you mention magazine 


THE SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES, Battle Lake, Minnesota 





NORWAY SPRUCE TRANSPLANTS 


4-Year Stock, Averaging 5”-10” 
Expressed free within 300 miles of N. Y. City 
1,000 or more $37.00 per thousand 

—“- “ 34.00 “ = 
60ee“ “ 31.00 “ cp 
50,000 “ “ 28.00 “ S46 
EVERGREENS COMPANY 
Box G Lionville, Pa. 
1 


Members of Am. Assn. of Nurserymer 


Established 1866 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects. Choice Line of 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens. Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request_ 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 











SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bureau of Fisheries Sets Record in 





_/~ Save the Fak Peasant 
. Trees According to the annual report of Henry 
2 O’Malley, Commissioner of the United 
BARTLETT Pruning Made States Bureau of Fisheries, the bureau pro- 
B brings them down Easy duced 6,481,073,000 fish and eggs for stock- 
Uy There ic mo task to treotrimming when ing various waters in the country during the 
'} you use Bartlett Pruning Implements— fiscal vear 1926-1927. This is an increase 
| endorsed everywhere by expert horticul- . : : 2 ke 
;|  turists. of more than 1,000,000,000 over the preced- 
i When it is necessary to remove large : . d th ' d . . h 
:| branches that cannot be handled by the ing year and the greatest production in the 
iY Bartlett Compound Lever Tree Trimmer, historv of the bureau. 
we recommend the Bartlett No. 44 Tool ‘ 
Pruning Saw for easy cutting. (The “Air- sing ca 
plane” spruce pole is 8 ft. to 16 ft. long and — . . ° 
4 ft. sections, can be easily and quickly Association to Distribute Timber 
adde an ocked together to give you ° ° 
an implement of a desired length, to Scale Sticks for Southern Pines 
reach high limbs without using a ladder.) i : E ‘ 
The curved Saw cuts freely and effectively To assist farmers and owners of small 
= easy upward and downward acreages of woodland in the South to know 
a tool is fully described in our booklet No."15 more about the value of their timber, The 
Te will shi f yi rices: 8 ft ‘ oe : ee 
wh bee tag hemp rg lage “04 American Forestry Association is distribut- 
ft., $5.30; 16 ft., $5.60. (F. O. B. Detroit.) ing a set of two timber scale sticks especially 
BARTLETT MFG co 419 E. Lafayette Ave. : . : - . 
° * Detroit, Mich. adapted to scaling logs and estimating the 











contents of shortleaf and loblolly pines. It is 


SMT = emma also preparing, in cooperation with W. R. 


Mattoon of the United States Forest Service, 
a pamphlet dealing with the use of the sticks 





The mak ers of and the growing of shortleaf and _ loblolly 
Ipana Tooth Paste pines. oe i 

a . The log scale stick indicates the amount 

believe in protect- of lumber in board feet contained in logs of 

$ an M various diameters and lengths, as scaled by 

reservin: variou gths, . 

ing dp oe & the International and the Doyle log rules. 

forests as well as The tree scale stick indicates the number of 

logs and the amount of lumber in board 

teeth and gums. feet in standing trees of the two pines, short- 


leaf and loblolly. The contents of the trees 


are given for both the International and 
Doyle rules. The use of the stick and the 
difference between the Doyle and _ Inter- 
TOOTH PAS I E national rules are explained in the pamphlet. 
The shortleaf pine is generally found over 
Bristo.-Myers Co. the Piedmont region of the southern States, 
40 Rector Street New York : ; 
the coastal plains and in the lower Ap- 


palachian mountains. The loblolly pine is 














Trees wih an Itish Tree-Mover 








This Mover is especially built to lift and transplant 
trees with a large mass of soil about the roots. 


Practically all-steel construction. 


Descriptive leaflet on request. Patented and Manufactured by 
CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 
414 E. 105th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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the prevailing pine over much of the south- 
ern coastal plains from Maryland to Texas. 

The price of a set of these sticks, which 
fit in a handy container, is $1, including 
the book of instructions free. For further 
information write The American Forestry 
Association, Lenox Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


Federal Conservation 


An editorial in The New York Times for 
September 12 says: “Easterners, accustomed 
to think of conservation of our natural re- 
sources as a policy which always had the 
support of the eastern States and originally 
was opposed in the West, will be surprised 
to find a western champion expressing the 
fear that the East neither cares for nor un- 
derstands the problem. In a speech before 
the Western States Taxpayers’ Conference, 
of which he is president, former Governor 
Herbert J. Hagerman, of New Mexico, 
charges the easterners with indifference to 
the fate of conservation in the West. To 
this the easterner is inclined to reply that 
he is at any rate delighted to see that at 
last influential westerners are demanding 
even more activity on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

“Mr. Hagerman, to a gathering largely in 
favor of turning over the Federal forests and 
other lands to the States, boldly made a plea 
for continuation of Federal control. He 
pointed out that not only is this essential in 
such projects as the Colorado River reclama- 
tion and power plan, but that in other mat- 
ters, like the conservation and use of lands, 
State lines must be disregarded if the best 
interests of the people are to be served. In 
particular he opposed the transfer of the 
Federal lands to the States on the ground 
that they are, in the main, satisfactorily ad- 
ministered, and that much of the cost is 
borne by Washington. If they were turned 
over to the States, it would greatly increase 
the drain on the State Treasuries, and, al- 
though this would be offset in\some cases by 
revenues from grazing and timber rights, it 
is doubtful if they could be as suitably cared 
for as they are at present. 

“It has been said that the mistakes of the 
Federal Government with regard to conser- 
vation have been due to politics rather than 
to policy. There is no reason to believe that 
interference from politics would be less if 
the Federal lands were controlled by the 
States. In fact, it is no secret that one of 
the reasons for the agitation to that end is 
that the local political and business interests 
which wish to have easier access to the lands 
for purposes of exploitation would find the 
State authorities more amenable than the 
Federal Government. The policy of conser- 
vation, to be truly effective, requires the 
whole-hearted indorsement of the West. For 
the time, at least, the machinery can best be 
operated by the Federal Government.” 
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Forest Service Submits Recom- 
mendations for Flood Relief 


Eight specific recommendations for meas- 
ures designed to improve flood conditions 
by dealing with better land use and surface 
conditions, to supplement engineering struc- 
tures, have been submitted to Major Gen- 
eral Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army, by the United States 
Forest Service. The recommendations were 
drawn up following an intensive study of 
the entire Mississippi River drainage sys- 
tem by the Forest Service to determine the 
place of forests and forest use in the prob- 
lem of flood prevention and control. 

Practically all of the 
mended as necessary in the direction of Mis- 


measures recom- 
sissippi flood control have previously been 
recommended by the Forest Service, says the 
statement, as desirable on account of other 
economic benefits, 
ply, soil conservation, improved agricultural 


livestock in- 


such as better timber sup- 
conditions, betterment of the 
dustry and protection of publicly owned graz- 
ing lands, prevention of stream pollution, 
increasing opportunities for outdoor recrea- 
tion and the protection of game and fish. 
“It can not be too strongly emphasized,” 
the report states, “that what is involved 1s 
a great problem of land use. The measures 
proposed are believed to be essential to the 


ultimate effective handling of the Mississippi 


River and are necessary to its permanent 
control. Not only that but other _ bene- 
ficial returns, such as the sale of timber 


the entire costs and 
recom- 


products, will repay 
carrying charges of the activities 
mended. For that reason, in calculating the 
burden of flood control costs, 


should not be listed as unavoidable and ir- 


these activities 


revocable expenses, but rather as a form of 
investment which will return in good time 
with a margin of profit in cash either to the 
Treasury of the United States or to its tax- 
paying citizens.” 

The recommendations, on the con- 
clusions of the Forest Service study, do not 
call for action to take the place of levees, 
or spillways as flood 


based 


reservoirs, by-passes, 
preventive measures, and are not in any way 
intended, it is pointed out, to minimize the 
necessity of such works, but as supplemental 
to them. 

The recommendations of the Forest Serv- 
ice follow: 

1. Extension of cooperative fire protection 
under Section 2 of the Clarke-McNary law. 
It is recommended that the blanket of or- 
ganized protection be extended to all forests 
on the Mississippi watershed as rapidly as 
the States and private owners are willing 
Ulti- 
mate yearly cost for the entire watershed 
approximately $490,000. 

2. Idle waste sub- 
marginal land used agriculturally should be 
planted to forests under the cooperative pro- 
visions of Section 4 of the Clarke-McNary 
law. Activity should end in 25 years with 
total expenditure not exceeding $2,500,000. 


to undertake their share of the work. 


land on farms and 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


3. Instruction to owners of 105,000 square 
miles of forest land in farm ownership should 
keep pace with planting and need for advice 
in use and marketing forest products. Five 
year expenditure estimated at $500,000. 

4+. Complete the purchase of about 2,642,- 
000 acres of protection forest lands in Na- 
tional Forest purchase units already approved 
and established by the National 
Reservation Commission on the Mississippi 


Forest 


watershed, and approximately 
5,900,000 


lands adjoining two existing National For- 


purchase 


acres more of protection forest 


ests in Arkansas and in fifteen other units 


on the Mississippi drainage. Annual cost, 
exclusive of units already approved, $5,900,- 
000, and total cost $29,500,000. 


forest lands still to be acquired in completing 


Inclusive of 


units now approved under the Weeks Law 


the total acreage would be 8,542,000 acres, 
annual cost $8,542,000, and total cost $42,- 
710,000. 

5. Continue to protect and administer 
present National Forest, Park and Game 
Refuge under present policies, and add to 
National Forests adjoining forested areas 
of unreserved public domain. No increase 
in appropriation. 

Authorize investigations of “Badlands” 
in North and South Dakota, and “The 


Breaks” 
as a research project with a view to dis- 


in Northern Texas and Oklahoma, 


covering some method of preventing 
Appropriation 
$50,000 per annum until problem is solved. 


present 


serious erosion. requires 

Adopt plan of control of public grazing 
lands recommended by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Expense, nominal appropriation to start; 
after starting activity will be self-supporting 
from fees. 

8. Empower the United States Geological 
Survey to make the waterflow measurements 
and determination of silt content necessary 
to show from time to time whether progress 
is being made in checking soil erosion. 


Georgia Governor to Establish 
Research Forest 


Governor Hardman, of Georgia, recently 


announced that he would present to the 
State a 600 acre tract of forest land to es- 
tabish a research forest. The tract will 


be deeded to the State from the Governor’s 
own holdings. 

According to tentative plans the forest 
will be given to the intensive planting and 
study of persimmon, dogwood, honey locust, 
black locust, and black 
walnut. 


sourwood, mulberry 
At a recent meeting the Georgia Forestry 
the 
Governor for his generous and constructive 


Association passed a resolution thanking 
proposal to establish a research forest, and 
called upon United States senators and con- 
gressmen to work for a special appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government for co- 
operation with Georgia in the proper de- 
velopment of this project. 


Gladiolus K 
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50 for $1.25 100 for $2. 25} 


FIFTEEN VARIETIES 


2-year, Own Root, Field 
ROSES Grown, 75¢ each; 3 for 
$2.20; 6 for $4.25; dozen 


for $8.25. Guaranteed hardy and to 
bloom from early summer to freeze-up. 


DAHLIAS vaneres $2! 
VARIETIES 
—) Ord Now. W hip at 
WE PAY PAY Planting ‘hie: “write for 
the 140-page Seed, Plant, Bulb} 
Postage and Shrub Catalog 
oo Jone, Gs SEED C CO. Ine. 
Everything 35 Childs Avenue, Floral Park, N. Y. 








Examine the HEART of the 
tree without injuring its 
future growth 











A handy in- 
strument 
that can be 
carriedin 
the pocket, 
nested for 
compactness 
and assem- 


ment 
bled for use 


Bor er in a moment. 


Send for illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of this mecessary ac- 
cessory to a forester’s equipment 
KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
NEW YORK, 127 Fulton St. 
Ceneral Office and Factories: HOBOKEN, N. J. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
316-20 S. Dearborn St. 30-34 Second St. 
ST. LOUIS 


with a 


K &E 
Incre- 


MONTREAL 
817 Locust St. 5 Notre Dame St., W. 
Drawing Materials Measuring Tapes 


Mathematical and Surveying Instruments 











Tualatin Forest Nursery 


Owned by 


CROWN WILLAMETTE 
PAPER COMPANY 


736 Pittock Block, Portland, Oregon 

Can furnish to prospective pur- 

chaser a few million Sitka Spruce, 

one or two years old, at very rea- 
sonable price 




















It tells about reliab'e Flowers 
and Vegetables that have 
proved best in many home 
gartdenssimilar to yours. Also 
many new kinds, tested and 
found very superior. 

It pictures and describes a 
wonderful and anak new Blue, Hardy 
Poppy; New Mammoth Flowered Zinnias; New 
Chrvsanthemum-like Asters; Greatly improved An- 
nual Larkspur in 6 brilliant colors. ae Vegetables— 
Sunshine Sweet Corn— Pea; New Gladiolus; 
Dahlias; Shrubs. Best c evervthing fer on and 
garden. Send for this book today. It’s FREE. 
HART & VICK——SEEDS 
53 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





HART GVICK 
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Consulting Forester 


ESTATE FOR 


7 





ESTRY 


We can help 
you create 
and main- 
tain the For- 
est on your 
Estate. Your 
Wood-lot is 
an asset to 
handle so as 
to give it 
beauty, 
health, in- 
creased 
growth and 
power to pay 
dividends. 


Silviculture 
is to forests 
what agri- 
culture is to 
crops. With- 
out Obliga- 
tion Write 
Us for Ad- 
vice. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine 











LOGGING PLANS 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 











FIGHT FOREST FIRES | 
WITH 
AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 


Made in 4 sizes—$25.00 to $60.00 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 56F 


AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. | 











Chicago, Ill. 
Granite City, Ill. 


1887—FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS—1927 


F. J. LEWIS MFG. CO. 


CREOSOTE OIL 
ALL SPECIFICATIONS 


ants— 


Dover, Ohio 


Newark, N. J. 


General maui: Robey St., Chicago, III. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Forest Service Builds 1,370 Miles 
of Road 


A total of 1,370 miles of forest roads was 
constructed in and adjacent to the National 
Forests of the United States during the fiscal 
year of 1926-1927, according to the United 
States Forest Service. The amount expended 
$7,713,535, of which $6,787,656 
from Federal funds, and the remaining 
$925,879 from local cooperative State and 
county funds. 

Of the total mileage 292 
miles were major highways and 1,078 miles 
roadways. The latter are primarily 
and community roads and are for 


was was 


constructed, 


minor 


county 
forest protection and development. The 
major highways were built by the Bureau 


of Public Roads. During the same fiscal! 
year there was expended $946,622 for the 
construction of 4,987 miles of forest trail. 

the 
expended on 


construction work, 


the mainte- 


In addition to 
$1,593,950 
nance of forest roads and trails during the 
fiscal year, the maintenance work covering a 
total of 14,594 miles of roads and 50,667 
miles of trails. 

Up to the close of the last fiscal year there 
had been completed a total of 13,219 miles of 
forest roads at a cost of $62,044,158, repre- 


was 


senting an expenditure of $47,775,034 of 
Federal funds and $14,269,124 of cooperative 
funds. The mileage of trails constructed to 
July 1, 1927, amounted to 31,607, the total 
expenditure to that date including $6,060,964 
of Federal funds and $251,012 of co-opera- 
tive funds, or a total of $6,311,976. 

The desired transportation system for the 
National Forests, as planned for the next ten 
years, includes a total of 51,268 miles of 
roads and 110,385 miles of trails. To re- 
construct and complete the present unsatis- 


factory roads and trails in the system and 
build the proposed new ones will require a 
total of $177,124,616, exclusive of mainte- 
nance. 

To the close of the last fiscal year, the 
financial cooperation in forest road and trail 
construction furnished by interested States 
and counties containing National Forests has 
amounted to approximately one-fourth of the 
amount appropriated from Federal funds. 
Oregon has contributed the largest amount 
with $5,059,540, while California is second 
with $3,075,678. The three States which 
show the largest mileage of forest roads 
completed by July 1, 1927, are Oregon, with 
2,098.8 miles; Idaho, with 1,672.8 miles; and 
California, with 1,285.9 miles. 





Reindeer Industry Important in 


Alaska 


That an important factor in the future 
development of Alaska will be the reindeer 
industry is the opinion of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This is a comparatively new un- 
dertaking and dates back only a few years 
as a commercial enterprise. 

The original stock of 1,280 animals im- 
ported about 25 years ago from Siberia has 
increased to about 350,000, distributed 
throughout Alaska in 110 herds. 

Congressional authorization has made pos- 
sible necessary scientific studies for the best 
development of this industry, and improved 
methods have been recommended to herd 
owners for handling reindeer and utilizing 
the range. One of the most important prob- 
lems studied is the relation of lichens to 
grazing. Some results of this study have 
recently been published by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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American Forests and Forest 
Life is sent monthly to all 
except Annual Members 


Name 

Street we 
City and State 
Business or Profession .. 
Nominated by 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP | 


Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. He will appreciate the courtesy. 


Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $... 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 
C) Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine 
() Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine.... 

C] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine ; 
(] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine 

(] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine 
() Annual Membership, without Magazine : 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 


PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 


Date... 


; 
+ 


$4.00 
10.00 
25.00 
100.00 
1,000.00 
1.00 
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Our NATIONAL Parks, Book I. By Mary A. 
Rolfe. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 
Price, $1.00. 


The first of a two-volume series, invit- 
ingly descriptive of the beauties and won- 
ders of our National Parks, this book takes 
the reader from the East to Bryce National 
Park in Utah. 
described, and their histories, purpose and 
an en- 


Ten parks are visited and 


outstanding features presented in 
thusiastic manner that will fascinate the 
young reader. 

The two families who take the tour are 
typically and children, 
interested in every story and legend con- 
nected with the Exciting 
adventures and discoveries add verve to 
this collection of stories, while tips on camp- 
ing, sportsmanship and many scientific facts 
make the book valuable from an educational 


American parents 


places visited. 


viewpoint.—G. I. N. 





PLANT RESPIRATION. By Dr. S. Kostychev. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, $2.50. 


Dr. Kostychev, a member of the Russian 
Academy of Science and professor in the 
University of Petrograd, presents in this 
book, translated and edited by Dr. Charles 
J. Lyon, of Dartmouth College, the modern, 
outstanding features of the science of plant 
respiration. It carefully considers the whole 
biochemical side of the problem from a uni- 
form standpoint and in addition describes 
the methods in a way that will guide the 
student in the experimental studies of plant 
respiration. 

In brief, the book discusses Oxygen Respi- 
ration, Anzrobic Respiration, Connection of 
Oxygen Respiration with Anzrobic Respira- 
tion, Chemical Processes in Plant Respira- 
tion, and Respiration at the Expense of 
Mineral Substances. 

A long and active worker in this field, 
trained in part by Palladin, Doctor Kosty- 
chev is exceedingly well qualified to write 
on all phases of a subject in which Russian 
workers have long been interested. This 
edition of the book has been brought up to 
date by Doctor includes the 
changes made by Doctor Kostychev in the 
German edition of the work as well as all 
editorial notes and additions made in the 
author’s personal copy loaned for the purpose 
to Doctor Lyon.—G. I. N. 


Lyon and 


A GIRL OF THE Forest. By Mary Earle 
Hardy. Albert Whitman & Company, Chi- 
cago. Price, $1.50. 


A real story of trees and forests and a 
real girl who studies them, plays among 
them, and learns to love them. Sylvia, the 
forester’s little daughter, has a happy time 
in the Enchanted Forest, just the sort of time 
every child would like, full of doing, seeing 
and hearing. She finds out the whys and 
wherefores of the different trees’ habits, how 
each species grows, works and plants its own 
seeds. 
various kinds by the leaves on their branches 
and the bark that they wear. Her father 
helps her gain this knowledge, but it is the 
old oaks and friendly maples themselves 
who show her the loveliness of growing 
things and share with her the secrets of their 
interesting lives. 

Illustrated by Cora J. Cady, the book as a 
whole is a delightful little volume, combining 
genuine facts with charming fantasy.—G. I.N. 


She is soon able to recognize the 





THE INDIAN CHIEFS OF PENNSYLVANIA. By 
C. Hale Sipe, Butler, Pennsylvania. Price 
$5.00. 


An excellently compiled volume of histor- 
ical data on a subject of interest not only to 
Pennsylvanians but to anyone desirous of 
learning the charming, romantic and tragic 
Indian history of Pennsylvania. Heretofore 
information of this character has been scat- 
tered among innumerable histories, biogra- 
phies and old records. Mr. Sipe has per- 
formed an admirable work in thus bringing 
together into one book all the data obtain- 
able on this interesting subject. He has re- 
ceived high commendation from educators 
and historians. 

The author discusses the Indian Chiefs 
outstanding in Pennsylvania history, and re- 
lates the incidents with which they were con- 
nected. He also portrays in vivid, and some- 
times even gruesome, manner the many raids 
upon white settlers, the battles with the 
Indians, the struggles for existence, the con- 
ferences and treaties. A chronological table, 
starting with the approximate date, 1570, lists 
the events related in the book. The last date 
given is 1836. 

The volume is full of valuable informatory 
material for Americans interested in the 
early history of a great State. It is well 
written, intensely realistic, and should find 
wide circulation.—G. I. N. 
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Future Forests 


The future timber harvest will 
come from second growth, which 
today is in need of rational pro- 
tection and care. 

Cut-over property can be im- 
proved by forest management, the 
basis for which is a complete 
forest inventory and map _ of 
young and mature standing timber. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago—Seattle 
Montreal-—Vancouver 
Jacksonville—New Orleans 








OUGH’S BOOK 
The Accepted Standard 
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Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to identify all 
of the trees east of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of the Gulf States at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of wood sections (showing the end 
“‘quarter’’ and ‘‘flat’’ grains of each wood) with 
text telling uses, properties, distribution, ete. 
The plates containing the specimens can be taken 
out for comparison or schoolroom uses. Ideal for 
teachers. In 13 volumes, each containing 25 
specimens. $10 and $15 per volume, according to 
binding. 

Hough’s Books are Ideal Gifts 
for Foresters and Tree Lovers 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 

















Don’t Guess / 


Measure the lumber on your 
Southern wood lot or forest 
with our specially designed 


TREE-SCALE STICK 
and 


LOG-SCALE STICK 


By the Use of These Sticks You 
Can Quickly Determine the Num- 
ber of Logs That Can be Cut from 
a Given Tree and the Contents in 
Board Feet for Both Loblolly and 
Shortleaf Pine. 


The Sticks are Made of Specially 
Selected Maple with Figures in 
Black and Heavily Varnished to 
Resist Wear. 


Each Set Consists of Two Sticks in 
a Heavy Canvas Container and a 





16-page Booklet Giving Complete 
Instructions for Use and Other 
Useful Information. 


$1.00 a Set, Postpaid 
Order from Your Extension Forester or 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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NEW INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well-built fire pump for long, hard service 

















BRASS 
PUMP 
5 GALLON 
TANK 
} WITH LARGE 
BRASS 
STRAINER 
AND BRASS 
COVER 


Easily Carried and Operated by Anyone 
The Indian can not be excelled for fighting 
| forest fire, brush fires, grass fires—in fact, for 
fighting fires anywhere. 
Tank curved in shape like a pack 
basket; conveniently carried on the | 
back and furnished in galvanized steel | 
| or solid brass, as ordered. Pump en- | 
| tirely of brass with no leather pack- 
| ings or parts to wear out; always in 
working order, ready for any fire | 
emergency. Slow, easy pumping throws | 
powerful 50-foot stream to any desired 
point. 
Easily carried about anywhere; quickly 
| extinguishes fires in trees, stumps, 
| crotches, grass, etc. 
| A valuable fire pump for small or 
| 


large forests. Highly recommended. 
Write for descriptive circular and prices on 
the Indian and other styles. 
| Manufactured by 

D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Uties, N. Y., U: &. A. 














FUR FARMS 
PAY 


HE Silver Fox Breeders Bureau gladly 

furnishes Government Bulletins, books 
by leading agricultural authorities, and in- 
formative circulars issued by foremost 
breeders of America (who are members 
of this Bureau). 


FUR FARMING (New), by Dr. Liberty 
H. Bailey, $4.00. 


(Supplied by us at a discount of 10 per 
cent—sent prepaid for $3.60 during Jan- 
uary only.) 


Both the above most authoritative works 
on Fur Farming and Government Fox 
Raising Guide include this sentence: 


“Probably no other livestock 
enterprise pays larger returns for 
the money invested.”—U. S. Govt. 
Bulletin No. 1151. 


Let us send you the U. S. Government 
Guide to Fox Raising (nine 2c stamps 
prepaid) and information on the book 
when ready. 


OR send a Postal Card for informative 
circulars issued by leading successful 
breeders. Address: 


SILVER FOX BREEDERS BUREAU 


BOX J-426, PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 





Ask the Forester 


Each Month Forestry Questions Sub- 
mitted to the Association Will be 
Answered in This Column. If an Im- 
mediate Reply is Desired a Self-Ad- 
dressed, Stamped Envelope Must 
Accompany Letter. 


@ 











QUESTION: How white-pine trees 


will it take, and what is the approximate 


many 


cost of reforesting an acre of ground with 
white pine ?—E. M. F. 

ANSWER: Spaced 6x6 feet, 1210 trees are 
required for one acre. If three-year seed- 
lings are used, the price will vary from 
shipping charges only in some States where 
free distribution is made, or actual cost in 
other States, to $6 and up, a thousand from 
commercial nurseries depending on quality 


of stock. ‘Two men can plant an acre 
a day and labor cost would be about $6 
or $7. A fair total for an acre with 


1210 seedlings, therefore, would be $8 to 
$12. 
used, the cost would run from $8 to $18. 


If transplants four years old were 


These costs, of course, are less in large 
scale projects. For the United 
States Forest Service on the Michigan Na- 


instance, 


tional Forest, where the ground is level and 
furrows can be plowed, uses 8x 8 foot spac- 
ing and plants red pine for less than $4 an 
acre, including cost of raising stock. 
QuEsTION: Who is State Forester’ in 
Florida?—W’. R. 
ANSWER: No one, as 
Board of Forestry held its 
December 13, 1927, but postponed selection 


of a State Forester until its February meet- 


The Florida 
first meeting 


yet. 


ing. A forester may, therefore, be selected 


at that time. 


Question: I have heard that Chinese elm 
is adapted to dry prairie country. Is this 
true ?—D. M. 

ANSWER: Chinese elm (Ulmus pumila) is 
one of the hardiest trees ever planted in the 
country. It is doing well at Lubbock, Texas, 
and Mandan, North Dakota. The latter is 
the coldest station in the United States. It 
is especially adapted to the semi-arid South- 
west. 

QueEsTION: How does the forest area of 
Canada compare with that of the United 
States?—E. E. K. 

ANSWER: Canada’s 596,- 
746,000 acres as against 550,000,000 acres 
for the United States. The latter figure in- 
cludes 80,000,000 acres 
ducing saw timber on a commercial scale 
These figures are from “Forest Resources of 
the World,” by R. Zon and W. N. Sparhawk. 


forest area is 


incapable of pro- 
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Suggests Transfer of Parks 


Transfer of National Parks and Monu- 
ments, with the exception of all those situated 
overseas, and those located on active reser- 
vations, from the jurisdiction of the War 
Department to the Department of the In- 
terior is favored by Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary Davis indicated his willingness to 
join in a recommendation to Congress that 
would effect the transfer. 

The following parks and monuments come 
within the purview of such a recommenda- 
ton: 

The Chickamauga and Chattanooga Mili- 
tary Parks, Georgia and Tennessee, with an 
area of 5,733 acres; Gettysburg National 
Military Park, Pennsylvania, of 2,530 acres; 
Shiloh National Military Park, Tennessee, 
3,546 acres; Vicksburg National Military 
Park, Mississippi, 1,322 acres; Petersburg 
National Military Park, Virginia, 185 acres; 
Guilford Courthouse National Military 
Park, North Carolina, 125 acres; Antietam 
National Military Park, Maryland, 50 acres; 
Moore’s Creek National Military Park, North 
Carolina, 30 acres; Fredericksburg and 
Spottsylvania Counties Battlefields, Virginia, 
acreage undetermined; Stone River National 
Military Park, Tennessee, acreage uadeter- 
mined; Fort McHenry, Maryland; The Big 
Hole Battlefield, Montana; Lincoln’s Farm, 
Kentucky; Fort Pulaski, Georgia; Fort Ma- 
rion, Florida; Fort Matanzas, Florida; Meri- 
wether Lewis, Tennessee; monument to com- 
memorate first successful airplane flight, 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina; White Plains 
Battlefield, New York. 


Fire Menace in New Mexico 


Excessive droughts throughout New Mex- 
ico has caused the United States Forest 
Service and State forest fire officers to in- 
crease the number of fireguards and patrol- 
men now on duty in the State. During the 
past hunting season every available forest 
officer was assigned to patrol duty on the 
Lincoln National Forest, according to Su- 
pervisor Arthur. There have been no large 
fires reported up to the present time, due 
chiefly, it is claimed, to the effectiveness of 
the patrol system. 


Legal Fire Cases in Virginia 


During 1927 the Virginia Forest Service 
started legal action for violations of the 
forest fire law in twenty-four cases. One 
of them, in which the defendant is charged 
with having started an incendiary fire, is 
still pending in the county court of Nelson 
County. Of the remaining twenty-three 
cases, twenty-two resulted in convictions. 
The defendants paid fines amounting to $230, 
and the costs of prosecution to the amount 
of $98.40. 
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Southern California Fights Fire 


At the time of going to press, it is re- 
ported from the United States Forest Service 
that the fire, which swept over more than 
8,000 acres of the San Bernardino National 
Forest, California, has been brought under 
control. A number of smaller fires on the 
Angeles National Forest were also reported 
under control. 

The San Bernardino fire started in Plunge 
Creek Canyon, early in December. The 
damage will not exceed $11,000 the Forest 
Service reports. The most severe damage 
on the Angeles forest was in San Antonio 
Canyon, where 300 acres were burned over. 
In the Ve Duzo Hills, adjacent to the gov- 
ernment forests, state and county fire forces 
have been kept busy with numerous small 
fires, which are also reported under control. 


National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission Approves Increase in 
Eastern Forests 


The National Forest Reservation Commis- 
sion, at a meeting held December 7, author- 
ized the purchase of 78,797 acres of land in 
the eastern United States at an average price 
of $16.62 per acre and aggregating $1,312,- 
434.50. This land contains a very large 
amount of highly valuable timber. 

The most important tracts were in the 
White Mountains of New England, aggre- 
gating 22,672 acres. The largest and most 
valuable parcel within the White Mountain 
lands consisted of 22,539 acres in Water- 
ville Valley, Grafton County, New Hamp- 
shire, embracing the Mad River Notch, 
Greeley Ponds and some of the most scenic 
areas in the southern portion of the White 
Mountains. 
this tract merchantable timber to an aggre- 


There is being acquired with 


gate value of more than one million dollars. 
The government plans ultimately to resell 
eighty-five per cent of this timber. 

In connection with this tract there are 
extensive areas of young timber, some of 
which are well within the limits of commer- 
cial utilization in the White Mountains, but 
which under the government’s cutting policy 
will not be sold until more fully mature. In 
addition, fifteen per cent of the commercially 
mature timber will be held for seed trees, 
and to grow to a larger size for quality 
stock. It is not planned, moreover, to cut 
any timber upon four areas aggregating 774 
acres on account of their scenic values. 

The largest area considered in any one 
state was 40,294 acres in Arkansas, the pur- 
chase of which was authorized at an aver- 
age price of $2.87 an acre. This land, con- 
sisting for the most part of a large number 
of small holdings, is widely scattered over 
the mountain region of the northwestern por- 
tion of the state, mainly in Garland, Hot 
Springs, Yell, Scott, and Perry counties. 

In Tennessee the Commission authorized 
the purchase of 1905 acres of mountain land 
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in Sullivan, Unicoi, Monroe, and Polk coun- 
ties; in North Carolina 1,483 acres in Macon 
and Swain counties. In Pennsylvania the 
purchase of 6,141 acres in McKean, Forest, 
and Warren counties was authorized. In 
West Virginia the purchase of 57 acres was 
authorized in Pendleton County. In the Lake 
States the Commission confirmed the pur- 
chase of 4,720 acres at a price of $1.00 an 
acre in Oscoda, Ogemaw, Alcona, and Iosco 
counties, Michigan. 

This action by the Commission increases 
the total area being acquired for eastern 
National Forests to 2,971,538 acres. The 
members of this Commission are the Secre- 
taries of War, Interior and Agriculture; 
Senator Keyes, of New Hampshire; Senator 
Overman, of North Carolina; and Repre- 
sentatives Hawley, of Oregon, and McRey- 
nolds of Tennessee. 


Kentucky Lumber Industries Have 


$12,000,000 Payroll 


Despite the fact that more than eighty per 
cent of the lumber used in Kentucky is im- 
ported from other states, the Kentucky Forest 
Service announces that the lumber and al- 
lied industries of the State employed 11,620 
people in 1926 and paid out more than 
$12,000,000 in salaries and wages. There 
were 264 wood-using establishments in the 
State. 
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For Controlled Burning in Timbered 
Tracts the 


HAUCK TORCH 


Built on the blow-torch principle, 
it gives the operator an intense 
flame 23 inches long, which can 
be directed at will. 


SAFE BURNS KEROSENE Economica. 


The Hauck Torch will ignite 
material too damp to be fired by 
any other means. Large areas 
can be cleared safely, econom- 
ically and quickly. 


Also ideal for clearing 
fire trails and back-firing 
Send for Special Bulletin 
HAUCK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 

















PROTECT YOUR 
FORESTS 


These Galvanized 
Steel Towers 


designed to meet the require- 
ments of the 


Forest Service 


afford the best means for lo- 
cating forest fires so that 
they may be extinguished be- 
fore they have become de- 
structive. 


This type of tower is made 
from 21 ft. to 100 ft. or 
more, in height. It is safe 
and easy for anyone to climb. 


These towers are made so 
that they are quickly built up 
from the ground a piece at 
a time. They are complete 
in every detail essential in a 
most satisfactory observation 
tower. 


Write for Forest Service 
Tower Bulletin to 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Photo Courtesy Penn. Dept. of Forests & Waters 
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REGULATION 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 





right, wear 
—4' right and— 
a Be 

RIGHT— 


“RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 
729 Broadway New York 











81,297,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked or 
designated for cutting on an area embrac- 
ing about 12,000 acres in Township 27 S., 
Rs. 7, 8, and 9 E., and Township 28 S., 
Rs. 8 and 9 E., W. M., Deschutes Na- 
tional Forest, Oregon, estimated to be 
70,496,000 feet of western yellow pine, 
10,536,000 feet of sugar pine, and 265,000 
feet of western white pine, and an unesti- 
mated amount of Shasta fir and lodge-pole 
pine, to be cut at the option of the pur- 
chaser. 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $3.75 per M for western yellow, 
sugar, and western white pine and $.50 
per M for other species. Rates to be read- 
justed every three years. 

DEPOSIT.—$6,000 must be 


with each bid, to be applied on the pur- 
chase price, refunded, or retained in part 


deposited 


as liquidated damages, according to con- 


ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District Forester, 
Portland, Oregon, up to and including 


February 6, 1928. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character 
of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
posits, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Bend, Oregon. 











Vice-presidents Nominated for 
Michigan Forestry Association 


The committee on nominations of the 
Michigan Forestry Association has recom- 
mended that the executive officers be pro- 
vided with associates representing all parts 
of the State, and who would be under the 
obligation of keeping the Association in 
touch with the needs of all sections. 

The committee has accordingly suggested 
for vice-president: in the upper peninsula, 
George E. Bishop, of Marquette; western 
Michigan, J. R. Davidson, Nunica; eastern 
Michigan, R. G. Schreck, East Tawas; 
southern Michigan, Norman B. Horton, Fruit 
Ridge. 

The suggestion has been made to the Asso- 
ciation that a syndicate of lumbermen be 
formed to secure a considerable area of the 
more unpromising cutover lands for reforest- 
ation purposes. 


Presents Unique Wood Cabinet to 
Massachusetts School 


A cabinet containing forty-eight varieties 
of wood was recently presented to the manual 
training department of the Taunton High 
School, Taunton, Massachusetts, by the A. G. 
Williams Lumber Company, of Taunton. 
The purpose of the presentation was to 
familarize the students with wood species 
and to encourage the study of wood and its 
uses. 

The wood specimens were selected from 
the forests of the United States, and are us 
follows: white pine, sugar pine, red pine, 
short leaf pine, long leaf pine, western yel- 
low pine, eastern larch, western larch, red 
spruce, Sitka spruce, Douglas fir, eastern fir, 
hemlock, western hemlock, bald cypress, red- 
wood, Port Orford cedar, northern white 
cedar, western red cedar, southern white 
cedar, pencil cedar, black willow, aspen, 
cottonwood, black walnut, butternut, shagbark 
hickory, paper birch, yellow birch, beech, 
chestnut, white oak, red oak, rock elm, cu- 
cumber, tulip poplar, red gum, sycamore, 
black cherry, black locust, soft maple, hard 
maple, buckeye, basswood, black gum, white 
ash and black ash. 


California Counties Appropriate 
Funds for Fire Protection 


Santa Barbara County, California, has 
peldged $10,000 to the construction and main- 
tenance of forest fire protection improve- 
ments in the present fiscal year. This rep- 
of $3,000 over the 


amount expended for this purpose during 


resents an increase 


In this work the county 
States 


the previous year. 
cooperates with the United Forest 
Service. 

San Diego County this year is extending 
its plan of cooperation with the Forest Serv- 
For this 


purpose one cent on each $100 valuation 


ice to include reforestation work. 


will be added to the tax rate. This tax for 


reforestation work will be in addition to the 
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two-cent levy already in effect for forest fire 
protection. 


Forest Planting in Nebraska 


Nebraska, the home of the Halsey Nurs- 
ery, one of the first forest tree nurseries in 
the country, is continuing its good record of 
forest planting, says the United States Forest 
Service. Last spring a total of 2,736,000 
forest trees were planted in the State. Of 
these, 186,000 were distributed to farmers 
and private land owners for reforestation 
purposes under the Clarke-McNary law. 
The Forest Service planted 1,500,000 trees 
on the Nebraska National Forest. 


Wood Utilization Exhibit at 
Washington 

Unusal interest was demonstrated in the 
exhibit of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, United States Department of 
Commerce, at the Better Homes Exposition 
of the Washington Real Estate Board, held 
recently at Washington, D. C. 

The exhibit was the only one of its kind in 
the exposition and had the advantage of not 
merely showing raw material, but also how 
to use wood products to the best advantage 
in actual construction. The display was not 
primarily intended to impress the details of 
construction, but was prepared with the idea 
of creating an interest in good construction 
and impressing the public with the great 
part forest products play in the housing of 
the Nation. 





Ancient Beams 


Parts of beams from ancient Indian ruins 


of the southwestern part of the United 
States, recently identified by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory of the 


Forest Service, were found to be juniper, 
Douglas | fir, pine, spruce, 
cottonwood, true fir, willow and aspen. 


maple, yellow 


Ohio Club Wants Hiking Week 


To stimulate hiking, members of the Ohio 


Valley Hikers’ Association, Cincinnati, at 
a recent meeting, adopted a measure to pro- 
pose to all hiking clubs and kindred organi- 
zations throughout the country to adopt and 
promote an annual National Hiking Week. 
The association recently made an appeal to 
the associated outdoor clubs of America to 


aid in this movement. 





San Francisco Plant Memorial 
Grove 


The city and county of San Francisco, 
California, have set aside in Golden Gate 
Park a tract to be known as National Me- 
morial Grove. This grove will be dedi- 
cated to the mothers of sons and daughters 
who served the United States during the 


wars of 1775 to 1918, inclusive. 
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School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 


thorough training in 


Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 


of Science in Forestry respectively. 
Opportunity is given to  spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 


ging, 
Management. 


Engineering, and Range 


Large logging and_ milling 
operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportun- 


ity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MIL_er, Dean 


| Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
AMERICAN 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 


appear in FORESTS AND 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 

Members may select from them with 


the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 








Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 


A forest experiment — station f we 
thousand acres, 19 years under manage 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 


of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log 
ging, milling, and marketing annual iT 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 
Competent graduate students accepte 
F. 


candidates for degree of M. 


or DS 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Director 


Oregon | 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in_ the 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 


magnificent 


the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. | 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, | 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 


| 
tion, address | 
| 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean | 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 
Oregon 


Corvallis - - = 











The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR _ undergraduate 
IX course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and speciai courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Char‘es 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmiil, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 














University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers 
years’ undergraduate’ curriculum, 
to the degree of Bachelor of Sci € 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical trainin 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required al 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For Catalog and further infor 

address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 








Yale School of. 
Forestry | 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two. years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 

to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the school 
forests. 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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There is Fire in the Woods! 


A NY moment the cry ot an alarm may come from your standing 


L°\ timber. Fire in your timber. There is one and only one 
method to combat this danger, and that is a modern and efficient 
Fire Fighter on the job before the fire has made dangerous headway. 


The Pacific Pumper 


is exactly the equipment for Fire Fighting Purposes. More than 
thirty-five gallons of water per minute—and weight is only seventy 
pounds. With its sturdy construction you have in the Pacific 
Pumper a combination of durability, efficiency, and minimum weight. 


This is in theory and in fact the ideal ONE MAN PUMP, designed 


for carriage by one man through the forests. 


| Manufactured by 


Pacific Marine Supply Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Eastern Distributors: 


A. H. BLANCHARD CO. WOODWARD & WIGHT CO. BARBER & ROSS, INC. 
25 Hampshire Street New Orleans 11th and G Streets N. W. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Louisiana Washington, D. C. 
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